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Welch’ 


“THE BSA TIONAL Pik nw Kk” 


We Quote from the 
“Welchometer’ of April, 1916 


“When the bee men started 
out, Oct. Ist (1915), with a 40% 
increase over October, 1914, it 
looked mighty big. When they 
followed it up with a 50% in- 
crease in November, it gave us 
a real thrill. When December 
came along with a,51% gain, 
we thought the 
ultimate in 
achievement 
had been 
reached, but 
when January 
brought us a 
72% gain, we 
were prepared 
for anything. 
And Febru- 
ary’s 74% did 
not unduly ex- 
cite us. But 


some people said, ‘Just wait 
until you reach the months 
with latgest volume and the 
story will be different.’ Well, 
March has come and gone and 
it showed 54% increase. It was 
not only our largest March, but 
was one of the five largest 
months in all our history.” 
o 
The Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany and Advertising Head- 
quarters arrived at an entente 
cordiale in June, 1915. Pur- 
poses and plans were dis- 
cussed for several weeks. 
The new selling basis arrived 
at went into effect October 
Ist, 1915. The results as 
quotedabove have not strained 
the entente cordiale between 
Westfield and Philadelphia, 
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‘When the search for ad- 
vertising laws began, it was 
found that the best returns 
per dollar generally came 
from the medium of largest 
circulation. 

Because in those days 
periodicals were largely 
bought by the reader, not 
sold by the publisher. 

Editorial merit brought 
the best paper in each field 
the largest circulation. 

TS ae 


As long as those condi- 
tions lasted big circulation 
meant big reader interest. 

But when publishers 
learned that big circulation 
was a requisite to get big 
advertising revenue they 
began to sell their periodi- 
cals. 

Yes, to sell or give away 
or even to pay to get people 
to take them. 

And quantity alone at 
once failed as a guide to 
pulling power. 

There is a guide, how- 


ever, by which the pulling - 


power of a paper may be 
judged—the percentage of 
people in the class appealed 
to who take the paper and 
who renew from year to 
year. 

Standard Farm Papers 
are subscribed for by one 
out of every two or three 
possible readers in their 
chosen field. 


Moreover, they have 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 


The History of Axi Error 


maintained such a percent- 
age for years. That means 
that a large percentage of 
Standard Farm Paper sub- 
scribers “renew”—and 
without the bribe of a gift 
for renewing. 

That shows editorial 
power, reader interest and 
results to advertisers. 





THE 
STANDARD 


FARM PAPERS 
ARE 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dai 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE Ww. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
uence Bldg. 
hicago 
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Advertising Space Costs Less Per 
Unit Than Ten Years Ago 


Printers’ Ink’s Inquiry Indicates That Even After Recent Rate Increases 
Are Figured In, Prices Are Some Sixteen Per Cent Below Old Line 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HAT advertising space costs 
the advertiser less to-day than 

it did ten years ago, when meas- 
ured by the logical unit of price 
per line per 1,000 circulation, is 
the striking conclusion of an in- 
vestigation made by Printers’ 
Inx. Judged by the returns, the 
reduction in such cost is no 
less than 16 per cent. That figure 
is an average struck between the 
mediums that showed a gain in 
card rate over circulation, those 
that showed a gain of circulation 
over card rate, and those whose 
circulation and card rate either 
went up or went down together. 
It was obviously impracticable 
to make a canvass and audit of 
the 24,500 papers in the United 
States and Canada to get their 
circulations and rates for both 
years. It was entirely feasible 
to secure a bird’s-eye view or 
reflection of the situation accurate 
enough for all practical purposes 
by going over the figures of a few 
hundred of the representative me- 
diums. With this purpose in mind, 
Printers’ INK sent a form-letter 
to a picked list of the leading or 
representative mediums in differ- 
ent fields and different sections of 
the country, asking for informa- 
tion on the subject. Disregarding 
the replies which supply insuffi- 
cient data, because of incomplete 
records, due often to a change of 
management, loss by fire, the ab- 
sence of the publisher, or other 
reasons, we find ourselves in pos- 
session of information on the 
tates and circulation of 283 me- 


diums complete and trustworthy 
enough to qualify as the basis for 
a statistical inquiry of this kind. 
The names of the mediums given 
below will sufficiently indicate the 
character of the list. 

The nature of the information 
asked for is shown by the form- 
letter, as follows: 


Several leading publishers state that 
they are giving advertisers a lower 
rate than they did five and ten years 
ago. Lower, that is to say, as meas- 
ured by circulation by the 1,000. 

If this is true of most of the strong 
publications, it is a significant fact— 
the cost of advertising -has been low- 
ered, while most other prices have 
been soaring. 

Advertisers would naturally be 
skeptical about the fact, until it could 
be proved to them. They recall past 
advances in card rates, and possibly 
fear new ones in the near future, in 
view of the rising cost of paper, labor 
and editorial service. 

Suppose Printers’ Inx_ should 
gather figures on the real cost of ad- 
vertising in all classes of mediums and 
compare them with the prices of, say, 
twenty commodities—foods, clothing, 
toilet goods, etc.—over a period of 
ten years— 

Suppose the comparison proved the 
publishers’ contention, not only about 
their own few publications, but about 
most of the leading ones in the several 
fields? Wouldn’t that or the whole 
advertising world? Wouldn’t it make 
advertisers, and non-advertisers as well, 
more alert to seize the opportunity? 
Wouldn’t it, in a word, make space- 
selling easter and less expensive 

Will you help Printers’ Inx in 
this endeavor by telling us— 

What is your rate per line per 1,000 
of circulation now? In 1911? In 
1906? 7 

What circulation is this figured on? 
What card rate? 

How much have your costs of pro- 
duction for the same periods increased? 

How much would you say that the 
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value of circulation has also been in- 
creased over that of five and ten 
years ago, in consequence of the 
greater purchasing power of the public, 
and the “cleaner” advertising? 

The 283 mediums furnishing sat- 
isfactory data were classified as 
to fields and the percentages for 
the several years computed. From 
these the decrease or increase in 
cost per line per thousand was 
ascertained. 

The results may be summarized 
as follows: 

Whole number of mediums fur- 
nishing acceptable data, 283. 

Newspapers, 158, of which 123 
show lower cost per line per 1,000 
for the advertiser, 26 higher and 
9 unchanged. 

General magazines, 46, of which 
30 show decreases, 9 increases and 
7 unchanged. 

Farm papers, 43, of which 26 
show decreases in cost of space 
to advertiser, 5 increases and 12 
unchanged. 

Business papers (trade and 
technical), 32, of which 19 show 
reductions, 12 increases and 1 
unchanged. 

Street-car advertising compa- 
nies, 4, of which 3 are decreases 
and 1 an increase. 


OUTDOOR INTERESTS REPORT DECREASE 

The average reduction in cost 
per line per 1,000 for all news- 
papers reporting analyzable fig- 
ures was 18 per cent; for maga- 
zines, 15 per cent; farm papers, 
11 per cent; business papers, 
9 per cent; street-cars, 15 per cent. 
Outdoor decrease in cost cannot 
exactly be computed, but is esti- 
mated at 20 to 25 per cent. 

Now, before we go into a more 
extended analysis of the figures 
and set out to quote the names 
of mediums that have contributed 
to the result, let us get a clear 
idea of what the figures mean. 
They were received with genuine 
astonishment by the advertisers, 
agents and even the publishers to 
whom they were shown. They 
had not realized that there had 
been a decline in the cost of space 
per unit in a majority of the im- 
portant mediums. Card rates had 


certainly gone up in most cases, 
but it would have been realized 
that circulation had gone up ‘even 
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faster had attention not been dis- 
tracted from the matter by the 
lively dispute over the quality 
of the circulation. Circulation 
has been put almost upon the de- 
fense, and the fact that it has been 
costing less and less has been lost 
sight of. 

But this analysis in absolute 
terms does not do justice to the 
situation. We must take into ac- 
count the tremendous change in 
conditious that has occurred 
within the past decade, and es- 
pecially since July, 1914. The cost 
of living has gone up. The cost 
ef manufacture has gone up. The 
cost of publishing has gone up. 
Nearly everything is higher. Brad- 
street’s price-index number, which 
is made up of the prices per 
pound, at wholesale, of ninety- 
six different staples, as wheat, 
corn, beef, horses, sugar, leather, 
cotton, steel, tar, brick, glass, 
alum, carbolic acid, etc., stands to- 
day (October) at $12.0399, as 
against $8.558 in 1906, a gain of 
41 per cent. (See table on pages 
72-73.) 


COMPARED WITH OTHER PRICES 


Since, therefore, we are all liv- 
ing and doing business on this 
higher-commodity-cost level of 
1916, instead of at the lower level 
of 1906, it is evident that any 
comparison will be meaningless 
unless the change is taken into 
consideration. It is necessary, in 
other words, to find out what 
the 16 per cent nominal de- 
crease in cost per-line per 1,000 
circulation actually means, when 
the price of space is: compared 
with the prices of other commo- 
dities, the staples, for instance, 
that figure in Bradstreet’s price 
index, 

Suppose, for purposes of illus- 
tration, we take that commodity- 
index figure to compare with 
space. In October, 1906, $8.56 
would buy at wholesale one pound 
each of ninety-six different staple 
commodities, beef, sugar, steel and 
the rest. And the same amount 
would buy a certain amount of 
advertising space and circulation. 

Well, to-day, it takes $12.04 to 
buy the same commodities; they 
have gone up 41 per cent. But 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 


Increased attention will be given 
to the remarkable development 
of typical American industries in 


THE OUTLOOK 
In the New Size 


Beginning with the issue of January 3, 1917, . 
The Outlook will be published in enlarged form, 
the size of the page being 9x12 inches, and 
during the ensuing year such subjects as the 
following will be discussed in The Department 
of Industrial Progress: 


The Motor Truck Package Goods 

The Automobile Modern Heating 

Automobile Accessories Fire Prevention 

Office Equipment Electrical Appliances 

Paints and Varnishes Metal and Concrete Construction 
Modern Lighting Toilet and Proprietary Articles 


These articles are widely read by business men 
and up-to-date women who have an intelligent 
interest in industrial advancement. 

Many advertisers are taking advantage of this 
editorial co-operation. The advertising rates will 
be as follows: 

One Page 7% x10% in. (441 lines) $300 
One Column 2% x10% in. (147 lines) 100 
TwoColumns4%x10% inn . . 200 


~The Outlook Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN Chicago Office : 
Advertising Manager 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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the same amount of advertising 
space (because of larger circula- 
tion) costs only $7.19! 

Or put it in a more general 
and striking way. Back in 1906 
$100,000 bought a given amount 
of beef, leather, steel and the rest 
of the Bradstreet list. To-day, 
on account of the jump in prices, 
it costs $141,000. But when we 
turn to advertising space (plus 
circulation) we find that what cost 
$100,000 in 1906, on the whole, 
to-day costs only $84,000! 

But this is only the average. 
Some of the mediums show nom- 
inal decreases in cost per line per 
1,000 of circulation amounting to 
50 per cent and more. If the 
Wrigley Company, the National 
Biscuit Company or the Willys- 
Overland Company, for instance, 
should wish to buy the same 
amount of commodities in general 
or the same amount of space-cir- 
culation that it did in 1906 for 
$100,000 it would find that while, 
as before noted, the commodities 
would now cost $141,000 the 
advertising space, on account of 
the nominal 50 per cent decrease 


in cost, would come to only $50,- 
The nominal decrease of 
50 per cent becomes an actual 


decrease, in comparison with 
other prices, of 64 per cent. 

Even when rate and circulation 
have jogged on together with the 
price approximately one-seventh 
of a cent per line per 1,000, which 
is the conventional formula for 
newspapers, or one-half a cent a 
line, which is the figure for maga- 
zines—even when a medium is sell- 
ing its circulation for the same 
price per line per 1,000 to-day that 
it did a decade ago, that price 
is actually 29 per cent below 
the average level of prices in 
general. In the whole list of 
mediums under survey there are 
only six, or less than 3 per 
cent,. which show an increase in 
price per line per 1,000 greater 
than the 41 per cent increase in 
commodity prices. 

There is another consideration 
which, although it does not affect 
the comparisons made, does, 
nevertheless, throw additional 
light upon them. It must not be 
forgotten that publishers are 


INK 


themselves manufacturers. They 
also, accordingly, have to buy in a 
rising market. News-print paper 
is anywhere from 25 to and 
for some smaller or improvident 
publications possibly 300 per cent 
higher to-day than it was a dec- 
ade ago, if we base our percent- 
ages on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s recent report that it had 
found some current market prices 
as high as $6 or $7 per hundred 
pounds. Ink, labor, editorial, so- 
licitation and circulation costs also 
have all mounted. 

These facts put the matter be- 
fore us in its practical aspect. We 
are ready to go ahead with our 
analysis in an understanding way. 


IN THE NEWSPAPER FIELD 


The newspaper field, of course, 
furnished the largest number of 
reports, nearly half the total num- 
ber. Decreases in the cost of 
space, representing a smaller ratio 
of rate to circulation than ten 
years ago, was reported, as said, 
by 122 papers, and increases by 
only 14, while no change is re- 
corded’ of 9. The average de- 
crease for all newspapers was 19 
per cent. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about the newspaper figures is that 
the reductions in cost are not con- 
fined to newspapers of any one 
class or size, but run indifferently 
through all. The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, for instance, with a cir- 
culation of 619,023, shows a reduc- 
tion in price per line per 1,000 
from ten years ago of 50 per 
eent. The Daily Tribune with 
392,483 circulation shows the even 
greater reduction of 47 per cent. 
The New York Times, whose cir- 
culation is 340,904, sells space 52 
per cent cheaper than in 1906. The 
Kansas City Star shows a decrease 
of 33 per cent in such cost of 
space, and the Chicago Examiner 
27 per cent. 

But, on the other hand, there 
are large decreases in cost of 
space to the advertisers among 
the papers of relatively small cir- 
culation. The Waterbury (Conn.) 
Sunday Republican, Columbus 
(Neb.) Telegram and Galveston 
Tribune, all papers with circula- 
tions of less than 10,000, are cred- 
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Concerted Action 


HE straigzht-away flight of wild fowl—as one 

bird—supgests the wisdom of absolute 

oneness in Advertisin3-Merchandisin}, effort. 
Nichols-Finn works with the Advertiser in the 
discovery and development of a Dominant Sales 
Idea and in harmonizing, every sales and mer- 
chandising, activity to highest efficiency. 


Write for Joseph H. Finn's book, “Big- 
ger, Better Business,” mailed on request. 


NICHOLS - FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
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ited with reductions amounting to 
48, 50 and 63 per cent, respectively. 

There are no increases in the 
real price of space among the very 
largest newspapers under view and 
none with the real rate unchanged, 
but this is hardly significant be- 
cause several of the decreases are 
very slight. 

Among the 20 newspapers with 
circulations of from 100,000 to 
200,000 there are three slight in- 
creases in net cost of space and 
one that shows no change, but 
these are more than balanced by 
the considerable decreases shown 
by the other papers, among which 
may be noted these representative 
ones: New York Globe, with de- 
erease of 39 per cent; Boston Her- 
ald 46 per cent; Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, 24 per cent; Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune, 58 per cent; Bal- 
timore Sun, 19 per cent; Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, 35 per cent, and 
Sunday Plain Dealer, 32 per cent. 

The 35 newspapers classifying 
between 50,000 and 100,000 circu- 


lation develop only six increases 
in net cost of space and one 
unchanged. There is, moreover, 


only one decrease that is very 
small. Most of them run into 
sizeable figures, as, for ex- 
ample, the following: Washington 
Star, 55 per cent, and Sunday 
Star, 64 per cent; Des Moines 
Register, 35 per cent; Omiaha 
World-Herald, 32 per cent; Balti- 
more Evening. Sun, 53 per cent; 
Minneapolis News, 39 per cent. 

In the 25,000-to-50,000 class 
there are twenty-four papers rep- 
resented, three of which report 
small increases in cost. The largest 
reductions in ‘space cost are: 
Kalamazoo Gazette-Telegraph, 46 
per cent; El Paso Herald, 36 per 
cent; St. John (N. B.) Tele- 
graph-Times, 31 per cent, and 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, 38 
per cent. 

The 46 papers having between 
10,000 and 25,000 circulation pro- 
vide six increases in net cost 
of space; one of them, 34 
per cent, by a New England paper. 
There are also three with un- 
changed cost of space. The big 
decreases are contributed by such 
papers as the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News, 35 per cent; Aurora (Iil.) 


Beacon-News, 24 per cent; Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Journal, 30 per cent; 
Asheville (N. Citizen, 38 
per cent.; Evansville (Ill.) Press, 
30 per cent; Oklahoma News, 37 
per cent; St. John (N. B.) 
Standard, 71 per cent; Joplin 
(Mo.) News-Herald, 63 per cent, 
Danville (Ill.) Commercial News, 
33 per cent, and Ottawa Journal, 
45 per cent. 

The papers of under 10,000 have 
three of the largest increases in 
the cost per line per 1,000 of 
circulation; namely, 52, 50 and 

per cent, and two papers 
whose costs have been unchanged 
since 1906. But there are, also, 
a number of large reductions con- 
tributed by the Sacramento Star, 
35 per cent; Terre Haute Post, 
35 per cent; Sydney (N. S.) Post, 
41 per cent; Waterbury Sunday 
Republican, 48 per cent, and Gal- 
veston Tribune, 63 per cent. 


WHAT IT DOES NOT MEAN 


It does not, of course, follow 
that the best mediums are neces- 
sarily those that show the largest 
decreases. Some of the strong- 
est ones have preferred to advance 
their rates. with every advance in 
circulation. The figures show only 
what they purport to show, that 
advertising space as a whole, and 
in some mediums, costs less than 
it did ten years ago. As to the 
merits of the individual circula- 
tions, advertisers and agents must 
themselves be the judges. 

Most publishers and their rep- 
resentatives speak feelingly on the 
subject of the increased cost of 
publishing. For instance, discuss- 
ing the general situation, R. F. R. 
Huntsman, advertising manager 
of the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
says: 

“It is unnecessary to say that 
our advertising patronage has in- 
creased more rapidly even than 
the circulation, and more rapidly 
than the increase in the advertis- 
ing rate. I think this is true of 
most newspapers. The advertiser 
generally to-day is getting larger 
circulation by from 25 to 50 
per cent than that which he 
secured for the same money five 
years ago. He has paid nothing 


(Continued on page 71) 
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(OY, Keeping the 
AMAT Cost Down! 





printing papers that have been least affected 

in quality and price by the scarcity of raw 
materials, BUCKEYE COVERS stand out as a con- 
spicuous bulwark against the tide of rising costs. 
They are the best you can buy, regardless of price, 
for the great majority of cover paper jobs, yet they 
still cost /ess than you paid, before the war, for 
other cover papers of anywhere near equal quality. 


The enormous demand for BUCKEYE COVERS, resulting in 
an unprecedented degree of efficiency in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, assures you the utmost that your money will buy when you 
specify these papers—and you get utmost value from your printer 
as well. He uses BUCKEYE COVERS oftener than any other 
kind, knows how to get the proper effects on them with the~ 
minimum of trouble and expense, and does not have to charge you 
for guesswork and experiments. 


\ MONG the standard, trade-marked, advertised 


It will pay you, both as a buyer of printing and as an adver- 
tiser, to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all of your Direct Ad- 


vertisements that can be printed on a high-grade cover paper. 


We'll send convincing “Proofs” if you are sufficiently interested 
to ask for them, on your business ‘letterhead. When writing, 
please state whether you have received your copy of “The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct Advertising.” It is a 190-page book 
of facts, figures and suggestions that should be on the desk of 
every advertiser. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of United States, Canada and England. Your 
Printer Knows the Nearest 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 








The President of the Company as 
Complaint Clerk 


Is the Busy Executive Too Important to Give Heed to His Smallest 
Client’s Call?—James J. Hill Wasn’t 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


RE you, Mr. President of the 

company, bigger than your 
customer, all of “him”? When 
one of “him” thinks he has a good 
and sufficient cause to kick, and 
does so personally in writing, is it 
a case with you of “Oscar, dust 
off Squeal Form 41-A-X, dupli- 
cate and stamp my signature in 
reply to letter 33903, File XYZ”? 
Or are you of those that look 
upon the day’s quota of com- 
plaints as a possible gauge for 
reformulating policies, as a basis 
for ironing out unseen rough 
spots of service, or even as a 
check to keep the workings of 
your subordinates’ departments 
up to scratch, and toward these 
ends find it profitable to hear, and 
read and act upon them per- 


sonally? 

There used to be a venerable 
wheeze that made the rounds of 
the minstrel circuit which un- 


folded somewhat in this wise: 
Mr. Bones asked Mr. Sambo 
where he was working nowa- 
days. The latter replied, at Mal- 
ley’s, or Hudson’s, or Kaufman’s, 
or the Beehive, or whatever the 
name of the emporium that 
loaned material for a local hit 
fitted to that particular night’s 
stand. 

“What’s your job?” pursued the 
interlocutor. 

“Fireman,” came the reply. 

“Fireman?” Bones would shout 
incredulously. “What sort of a 
job is that?” 

“Oh,” replied Sambo easily. 
“Whenever Mrs. Jackson-Jones 
or Mrs. Ponsonby-Smith flounces 
into the store and asks to see Mr. 
Hudson-Kaufman personally, and 
says some clerk in the blank de- 
partment spoke rudely to her 
over the ’phone, or got her order 
for this or that twisted, then the 
boss sends for me and says: 
‘George, is this true what Mrs. 


Jackson-Jones says about your 
department ?” I tremble and 
stammer in front of her, and the 
boss, he thunders, ‘George, you’re 
fired !’” 

“Then, what do you do?” pur- 
sues Mr. Bones. 

“Oh,” says Sambo. “I go to my 
office, light a cigar, and wait for 
the next one.” 

Perhaps the isolated complaint 
is in itself a trivial matter to tax 
the time of the busy executive. 
But multiply individual cases, and 
the president who secludes him- 
self from contact with such com- 
plaints through a shock-absorbing 
bureau and a set of perfunctory, 
though politely phrased form-let- 
ters, may be blinding himself to a 
most valuable source of informa- 
tion as to how his company can 
be more useful to the mass of 
units that make up his customers, 
and by improvement so pointed 
out, prosper still further. Mr. 
Sambo’s employer had the idea 
about fifty per cent right; he 
knew that a personally appeased 
complaint can make a booster out 
of a potential knocker. But it is 
the executive who not only satis- 
fies the complainant, but uses the 
complaint as a basis for recon- 
structing and strengthening the 
organization, who is turning what 
constitutes a liability into an 
actual asset for the company’s 
good-will stock. 


WORTH THE TIME OF A BUSY 
EXECUTIVE 


For this reason it is a definite 
policy with the presidents of 
some of the largest, most suc- 
cessful concerns in the country 
to take upon their shoulders, in 
addition to their other consider- 
able responsibilities, the duties of 
complaint clerk as well. 

“Whenever I return to the of- 


fice from an absence of any 
10 
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Cosmopolitan’s readers 
are extravagant people 


They are not asking us how to live on $15 a week, 
nor would they listen to us if we tried to tell them. 


Cosmopolitan readers are the alert, hustling, progres- 
sive sort who earn liberal incomes and know how to 
make the most of them. 


They make money quickly and they spend it the 
same way. 


They would no more hesitate to spend an-extra nickel 
for the magazine they want most than they would 
hesitate to spend 10 cents more for their favorite 
cigar, or 25 cents more for the best candy, or $25 
more for good clothes, or $100 more for a good 
piano, or several hundred dollars more for the car 
of their choice. 


More than a million people of this class will 
demonstrate the fullness of their .preference for 
Cosmopolitan next month. 


Are these not the very people whom you are anxious 
to reach? 


The best way to reach Cosmopolitan’s million is 
through Cosmopolitan. They are the million most 
desirable prospects in America. 


First forms for the February issue 
close to-morrow. Final forms the 
tenth. 


Better hurry your copy. Looks like 
the biggest February issue ever. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A. B.C. 
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length,” the president of a cer- 
tain company told the writer re- 
cently, “I make it a point not 
to ask ‘how are things going,’ but 
rather, ‘what kicks have we been 
getting?’ It is always easy to 
get a rosy answer to the first 
question, but not so easy to get 
all the information on the latter 
subject. They try to keep it 
from me; not to bother me with 
it. But I want to know what’s 
wrong first, because that’s one of 
the best ways I have of deciding 
whether our policies toward our 
customers are right and just, or 
where they may require adjust- 
ment. 

“Only recently I returned from 
my vacation and found several 
pretty serious kicks over a matter 
that has formed an important 
point of controversy between us 
and some of our largest custom- 
ers. For several years we have 
avoided the course in question, 
feeling that it might work a hard- 
ship to our customers as a whole, 
although our sticking to this 
policy has cost us many thousands 
of dollars. 

“When I found these com- 
plaints waiting me this time, how- 
ever, and some of our best cus- 
tomers threatening to leave us if 
we continued to stick to our 
course, I decided that as they all 
seemed to feel that way about the 
matter, possibly we had _ been 
wrong; that the number and im- 
portance of their complaints 
seemed to indicate a mistake in 
our policy, and so we have altered 
the latter to meet the conditions 
complained of. Incidentally, it 
will mean an immediate hand- 
some increase in business for us.” 

This is a case of where a 
president who insisted on know- 
ing of and handling the problems 
involved in his company’s com- 
plaints was enabled to adjust 
them amicably for all concerned. 


LACK OF THE CHIEFS ATTENTION 
¢ ALMOST SPELLED DISASTER 


Another time the president of 
a large, well-advertised concern 
making, we will say, a popular- 
priced novelty desk, took a trip 
abroad to see how the market 
was being developed across the 
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water. On his return he sum- 
moned his vice-president and 
sales manager and imparted the 
following information, with in- 
struction? based thereon. It 
seemed that the company’s Amer- 
ican sales force, as an extra in- 
ducement, had been throwing in 
a desk-chair to match with every. 
desk sold. This had become an 
established practice. On visiting 
England, however, the president 
found that the British salesmen 
were not only selling the desk 
separately, but were also selling 
the chair to go with it at a good 
profit. 

“T guess we’re as good salesmen 
as they are over there,” he re- 
marked. “From now on we're 
going to make a profit on these 
chairs over here, too.” 

Soon after issuing this fiat, the 
president went on a protracted 
vacation, and the management of 
the business fell on the shoulders 
of the vice-president in charge of 
sales. The desk-chair matter 
haunted this man. It got to be 
that no sales convention was com- 
plete without a general roast of 
the order. Complaints poured in 
from the boys on the road that 
it was hurting their business. 
What had come to be regarded as 
a matter of course in the trade, 
it was not now possible to mend 
so easily, despite the chief’s dic- 
tum. It was actually hurting 

-business for this concern. 

Still the vice-president con- 
tinued to bear the brunt of the 
storm, and no word was for- 
warded to the president of the 
trouble. But when he returned 
after several, months, this matter 
was the first to meet his atten- 
tion. 

“Why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore?” he asked. “If I had 
known that order was going to 
cause so much trouble, I’d never 
have insisted on it for a minute.” 

Just one case where the chief 
executive’s immediate attention 
to a complaint would have ob- 
viated what developed into a seri- 
ous situation. So keenly does the 
president of a certain large man- 
ufacturing concern appreciate the 
importance of the complaint’s 

(Continued on page 17) 
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6c HAT St. Nicholas ad you had in Printers’ 
InK last week was a corker,” said an adver- 
tising man. 


“You know how you can prove it,” I replied. 
“Just give St. Nicholas $1,350 out of your appro- 
priation this year.” 


“But I haven’t the money,” he broke in; “the 
list is made up practically.” 


“Now, listen, my friend; this business of admir- 
ing St. Nicholas for all the good it has done in 
over 43 years of service and of liking our talk about 
its unique advertising values is great, but I’m trying 
to get you out of that rut you’ve been in for years.” 


“What rut do you think I’m in? What do you 
mean?” came the ready-for-argument interruption. 


“I mean exactly that. You’ve had the habit of 
getting just so far with St. Nicholas and then 
your money runs out. You can’t tell me that $1,350 
will wreck your entire plans. Furthermore, you 
can’t tell me of a publication that will give you a 
better all ’round run for your money. In St. 
Nicholas you'll not only get several hundred thou- 
sand enthusiastic, impressionable, responsive young- 
sters rooting for you, but you'll get on real speak- 
ing terms with the whole family.” 


“But, listen, Parker, you know we’ve got a peculiar 
problem to solve.” 


“Say, man, the St. Nicholas families live, breathe, 
eat, talk, wear clothes, and want things just the 
same as other people. We are making good for 
all sorts of good advertisers, and if your goods are 
worth naming, you can’t go wrong by advertising 
them in a magazine that is real all the way through.” 


“Help!” was the cry. 


“All I want you to do, Mr. Man, is to cut out 
this business of ‘putting off ’till to-morrow.’ Put 
St. Nicholas on your list for a page a month, $112.50 
—making a total expense of $1,350,—a mighty small 
amount to spend in a magazine that is simply wait- 
ing to serve you in a way you never experienced 


before.” 
pe ne Oe oe 


Advertising Manager. 

















































“Today’s Housewife” 


The Merger of 
Today’s Magazine and The Housewife 





ODAY’S Magazine announces its merger with 
. ee Housewife, effective with the February issue. 
The new publication, to be called TODAY’S HOUSE- 
WIFE, will be published by the Canton Magazine Co., 
the present publishers of Today’s. 


The circulation of Today’s is in excess of 900,000 every 
issue, guaranteed; of Housewife in excess of 600,000, 
guaranteed. 


The circulation of TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
will be guaranteed at 1,100,000 for every 
issue, 95% net paid. 


The real circulation will be greatly above 1,100,000 for 
some time. The rates below are based on 1,000,000. 


Rates of TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE effective 
November 22, 1916: 


eae hoe Oe ea 
QUARTER PAGE, single or double column . $900 
($4.50 per line) 


HALF PAGE . ° ° ° ° ‘ - $1,750 
($4.37 per line) 
FULL PAGE, 800 lines e . e e e $3,400 


($4.25 per line) 
Color rates on application. 
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Note: 





“Today’s Housewife” 









The motives that have guided us in this 
new move are as follows: 


Av 






lst The similarity in the character of the two publications, their 
like field, their identical aim editorially (practical service to 


7 subscribers), and their like subscription price ; thus assuring 


that no subscriber to either will be alienated, but on the 


4 contrary will feel that her favorite magazine has been 


strengthened and reinforced. 





circulation. 
3rd Various economies in publishing become possible. 


2nd The consolidation gives commanding strength, prestige and 


F 4th The vast circulation in excess of 1,100,000 now existing 


will allow us to drop subscribers who do not renew under 
, selling methods of the most approved kind. The 1,100,000 


will include not a single subscription of doubtful value. 
5th The name Housewife is a valuable addition to Today’s in 


q that it explains the editorial aims of the latter. 


6th We shall be able to give, permanently, better value and 
greater responsiveness to the advertiser. ‘This merger rep- 


resents the consolidation of the two great interests which 
were too similar in scope and sincerity to be permitted to 
exist apart, and too strong in fundamental value to resist 


the impulse to join forces. 








Mr. Harold E. Porter, Mr. H. R. Reed and Mr. Fred J. Willock of 
the Housewife Magazine will join the staff of TODAY’S HOUSE- 
WIFE in the following capacity: Mr. Porter, Editorial Advisor; 
Mr. Reed, Associate Advertising Director; Mr. Willock, Office 
Manager. The consolidated staffs represent a value which is 
unequaled in the small-town field, and highly meritorious in any 


tained including the June Baby Number. 


! TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


GEORGE A. McCLELLAN, General Manager 


HOUSEWIFE be held open until Monday, December 11th. 















field. ‘The best editorial features of the Housewife will be re- 


461 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Note: Mechanical requirements necessitate that the February issue of TODAY’S 
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“*Fill-ins’”’ cost you the business 
you don’t get—or else extra 
handling and shipping charges. 
Part-stock orders are unsatis- 
factory whether you get them 
or lose them. Yet your goods 
in themselves are only about 
the same that others can offer? 
Then give your product that 
extra touch of necessary dis- 
tinction by Farm Journal ad- 
vertising. 


For further factful suggestions, 
see “Full Quotas in the City,” 
the new booklet just issued by 


The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


RA 

















place in the day’s work that he 
does not wait for it to come in. 
Rather, he sends out regularly a 
dragnet in the form of a personal 
letter to every agent of the com- 
pany, seeking whereby he may be 
able to unearth possible com- 
plaints, suggestions, or at least 
information on how things are 
going; matters which, allowed to 
smoulder undiscovered, may be 
working actual harm to the com- 
pany’s interests, yet which the 
agent may be too indifferent or 
too lazy to call to the company’s 
attention, 

“I know what the big fellows’ 
troubles are, because I’m natur- 
ally in closer touch with them all 
the time,” this man explained. 
“But there’s Hank Smith, say, up 
somewhere in the Michigan 
woods. Hank may figure that 
he’s pretty small, and the presi- 
dent of our company doesn’t want 
to be bothered with his little tale 
of woe. Or he may be too lazy 
or too indifferent to take the 
trouble to write. Yet how am I to 
know how things are out Hank’s 
way, a thousand miles from me, 
if he won’t report them of his 
own accord? So that’s why I 
send out these letters: Just to 
let Hank know that -his troubles 
are my troubles, and his problems 
our problems, and his kicks our 
business’ to straighten out. And 
I want him to know that it’s the 
president of the company that’s 
doing it, too. On the company’s 
letterhead we have the president’s 
name, so they'll know right off 
it isn’t an impersonal affair, but 
ie from the president him- 
self.” 


IRONS OUT CUSTOMERS’ DISAFFEC- 
TIONS 


This company has found of late 
that the enormous development 
of two comparatively new indus- 
tries in recent years is proving 
a serious competitive factor, and 
one of its problems is always to 
sound out the field in order to 
find just where these disaf- 
fecting elements are creating 
harm. If sales fall off in a cer- 
tain section, pop goes one of the 
president’s personal letters, out 
to every agent in that region. And 
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it produces the desired results. 

One dealer wrote in that the 
movies were hurting business, 
whereupon the president had the 
advertising department fix him up 
with a set of slides for advertis- 
ing his products in the movie 
theatres. 

One man reported that auto- 
mobiles were destroying the 
business—nobody stayed home 
nowadays to use this company’s 
products. In fact, his letterhead 
showed that he himself had 
switched with the trend and had 
become an automobile dealer. 
Whereupon the president again 
sought recourse to the advertising 
department, which, in anticipation 
of this eventuality, had a strong 
series of copy already prepared 
on these lines: Drawing, a family 
out riding in their automobile— 
then a series of nice, fleecy clouds 
tying up this vignette with a cosy 
home-scene, family sitting around, 
etc., etc.; something about how 
fine it is, and proper, to enjoy 
the great outdoors, gain health, 
etc. in your automobile—but 
don’t neglect the things that make 
life and home attractive—see that 
the children have the refining in- 
fluences of, etc., etc., in the home 
to which the automobile must 
eventually return. Thus, not 
knocking the automobile, but 
rather rooting for it, the presi- 
dent has been able to recognize a 
condition and work with, rather 
than against it. Yet consider the 
danger to the business of allow- 
ing any number of these com- 
plaints to fester in silence, did he 
not, by personal solicitation, dis- 
cover the disaffection at its 
source, and cure it. 

This same man, again, found 
that another agent was not send- 
ing any business at all. For some 
time the company had been think- 
ing of dropping him, but first the 
president wrote to him personal- 
ly, asking pleasantly what was the 
trouble. The agent replied that 
he had given up the line for that 
of a competitor. Whereupon the 
company transferred its agency to 
another man in the same town. It 
had been planning to do this for 
some time, but by giving the man 
an opportunity to relinquish his 
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connection voluntarily, the com- 
pany was precluding the pos- 
sibility of his nursing a griev- 
ance, and saying that it had 
thrown him over without first 
giving him a chance. 

Last summer a mother, away in 
the country with her children, 
wrote to a certain department 
store that is making a strong bid 
for mail-order patronage, and 
asked how much it would charge 
for restringing three tennis rac- 
kets. She received a more or less 
perfunctory reply from some 
member of the sporting depart- 
ment, naming a price. Thereupon 
she expressed the three rackets 
with her check covering the 
amount stated in the firm’s letter. 
In the course of events she re- 
ceived the three rackets back, re- 
strung, sent C.O.D., with no ref- 
erence to or acknowledgment of 
her original check. Moreover, 
she found that the price original- 
ly quoted was for restringing a 
single racket, although there had 
been nothing in the letter to indi- 
cate that such was the case. 

She wrote again, protesting, 
and asking for the amount of her 


original check back, but received 


no satisfaction. Finally she ap- 
pealed to her husband, himself 
the president of a large concern, 
who incidentally handles his own 
complaints. He suggested that 
she send all the correspondence 
to a senior partner of the concern 
(this house has no president), to- 
gether with a letter explaining 
the circumstances, and see what 
would happen. Soon after she re- 
cerved a pleasant letter from the 
executive in question, apologizing 
for the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance she had suffered, and en- 
closing check for the original 
amount she had mailed. Of 
course, this woman had been 
charged more than she supposed 
she would be, had been put to 
considerable trouble by the mat- 
ter, but .this  official’s note 
smoothed matters out nicely. 
Again, had her husband not 
known just what to do in the 
matter, she might have received 
no redress for her troubles. But 
the incident goes to show how far 
the tact and the name of a head 


INK 


of the company can go in smooth- 
ing out service snarls and retriev- 
ing the possible loss of a good 
customer. 


REALLY BIG MEN NOT TOO BUSY 
FOR THIS JOB 


Perhaps there are some who 
feel that they cannot possibly 
give the time to reading and 
answering the wails of the small 
fry—the laadtal of the infinitesi- 
mal units that go to make up a 
concern’s customers. Well, Sam- 
uel Rea, president of ‘the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and Newcomb 
Carlton, president of the Western 
Union Telégraph Company, are 
among the presidents who man- 
age to find some time from the 
enormous details of their busi- 
ness to read and answer “kicks.” 
It has been the writer’s privilege 
to examine some characteristic 
specimens of complaints received 
by these great public service cor- 
porations, and it is highly re- 
markable what a mollifying ef- 
fect a letter from either of these 
two men can have on the most 
bilious and crabbed of disposi- 
tions. As one of them remarked 
to the writer: “Of course, J re- 
ceive and attend to complaints 
personally. How else would I be 
able’ to keep track of our stan- 
dard of service?” 

This, again, was exactly the 
point made by another man—the 
toning-up effect it has on all 
branches of the business if they 
know that “the old man” is han- 
dling the “kicks.” 


JAMES J. HILL’S ATTENTION TO A 
LITTLE MATTER 


As to whether or not a man is 
too big to bother himself with the 
“little fellow,” this is, of course, 
a matter of personal estimate and 
policy. In this connection the 
following anecdote anent that 
empire-builder, the late James J. 
Hill, should prove interesting: 

It was during the panic of 1907 
that it fell to a certain man’s lot 
to administer the will of a dead 
friend for the latter’s widow. 
The estate was not large, but the 
administrator found it to em- 
brace, among other things, some 
fifty shares of Great Northern, 
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The Only 
Paper In The Coal Field 
That Gave Complete Figures 


Advertising & Selling Magazine’s Ninth Annual Directory of 
Trade and Technical Papers listed eight papers in the coal field. 


Of these, COAL AGE was the only one that filled out every space 
and gave a complete analysis of its circulation figures. Or, 
putting it even stronger, not another paper even attempted to 
put down a figure. But COAL AGE gave them all, starting with 
the “Average Net Paid Circulation, year ending July 1, 1916”— 
which was 10,835. 


COAL AGE is the one and only national engineering coal 
- mining paper published. 


COAL AGE 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies, published at 10th 
Avenue and 36th Street, New York City, all members: of A. B. C. 


HN HANAN 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


and 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albany, N. Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bidg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 


























and an equal number of Northern 
Pacific stocks. This man*was in 
a quandary. He was uncertain 
whether, in view of the wobbling 
market, he should sell these 
shares or hold them. 

Finally, he decided on the un- 
usual course of putting his case 
in writing to the railroads them- 
selves. Accordingly he sat down 
and laid out the facts as they 
were—why he wanted the infor- 
mation, etc. This letter he ad- 
dressed to the company’s head- 
quarters, in St. Paul. 

Figure for yourself his feelings 
when he received a reply from 
the New York office, signed by 
James J. Hill himself. At the 
most, he had expected his letter 
would be answered by, perhaps, 
a third “executive assistant.” The 
letter, further, invited this man 
to call at the Great Northern’s 
New York offices at a certain 
time, when Mr. Hill would be 
glad to see him: 

At the appointed hour he was 
ushered into Mr. Hill’s office, and 
told his story to the latter again. 
The great railroad man heard 
him through and then assured 
him that he would do well in 
holding on to the Great Northern 
stock—that the road was never 
in better condition—that the panic 
was a temporary flurry, and the 
shares were a safe investment, 
quoting statistics in considerable 
detail to support his views. In- 
cidentally, his advice was sound, 
as events proved. 

Then Mr. Hill rose from his 
desk and led the way to a door 
which opened into another suite 
of offices. In here sat Howard 
Elliott, then president of the 
Northern Pacific. Mr. Hill in- 
troduced his visitor to Mr. Elliott, 
explaining: “This man is not a 
* speculator, but wants somesinfor- 
mation about the Northern Pa- 
cific for the purpose of settling 
a widow’s estate, and you can 
give him such information as he 
may want.” Mr. Hill then ex- 
cused himself,and Mr. Elliott pro- 
ceeded still further to illuminate 
the visitor on the stability of his 
road’s financial condition, refer- 
ting, as he explained, to ledgers, 
report sheets, etc. 
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All this for a few-score shares 
of a gigantic transportation sys- 
tem’s stock—a veritable widow’s 
mite! 

No man is bigger than his busi- 
ness as a whole, but many a 
man’s business is the bigger for 
his better appreciation of this 
fact.- As someone once said: 
“Complaints are a good deal like 
detective cases: they look dark 
and gloomy at first, but when you 
get at them quickly, the mystery 
clears up. When they are al- 
lowed to drag along there is less 
chance of finding the solution.” 
Some. courteous attention to the 
claims of the individual drops of 
water and grains of sand that 
make up his market by the man 
who is big enough to head the 
concern helps to beget a reputa- 
tion for service that keeps the 
bulk of the market cohesive and 
contented. If for no other rea- 
son, this sort of thing gets noised 
about and eventually pays divi- 
dends in cash as well as good 
will, which amounts to the same 
thing in the end. 





Promotions in Packard 
Organization 


H. H. Hills, sales manager of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, has been 
made assistant general manager. C. R. 
Norton, manager of the truck sales de- 
partment, becomes general sales man- 
ager and R. Bury, manager of car- 
riage sales, is promoted to assistant 
general sales, 

_Arthur E. Corbin has resigned as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Packard 
company to acquire an interest in the 
Pluym-Ochs Company, a Russian im- 
porter of American automobiles and 
accessories. 





“Dioxogen” Appoints -Adver- 

tising Manager 
_John H. R. Arms has become adver- 
tising manager of the Oakland Chemical 
Company, New York. For two or three 
years he has been associated in an 
advisory capacity with several general 
advertisers. 





Arthur Acheson to Become 
Advertising Agent 


Arthur Acheson has resigned his posi- 
tion as advertising director of the 
Street Railways Advertising Company, 
with the intention of going into the 
advertising agency business on his own 
account about January 1. He has served 
in his position three years. 






















Colorado’s Paid Advertising Brings 
Thousands of Tourists 


Free-Space Ideas Abandoned and Straight-Out Advertising Used With 
Splendid Results 


By Robert Easton 


HE readers of Printers’ Ink 

will find in the story of Den- 
ver’s 1916 tourist campaign a 
heartening example of the value 
of straightforward advertising, 
conducted intelligently and with 
broad-gauge liberality. 

For years Denver’s business 
men had devoted much energy 
and money to making the city one 
of the most popular convention 
cities of the United States: Their 
co-operative efforts were known 
under the name of the Denver 
Convention League. It has been 
asserted that as much as $250,000 
was raised in a single year for the 
purpose of securing and enter- 
taining conventions. 

In spite of the fact that in this 
way an _ enormous 
amount of free space 
in publications was 
obtained, the opin- 
ion gained ground 
among Denver’s 
boosters that the con- 
vention was an ex- 
pense account rather 
than an asset to the 
city. 

“Why don’t we ad- 
vertise Denver’s at- 
tractions for the 
tourist in exactly the 
same way as Den- 
ver’s merchants ad- 
vertise their goods, 
as Denver manufac- 
turers push their 
products? Moreover, 
aren’t we taking a 
rather narrow view 
of the case when we 
confine our efforts to 
bringing visitors 
to Denver alone? 
We have in Colorado 
immense agricultural 
and mining resources, 
but the fact remains 
that one-third of the 
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ed picturesque grandeur 


N aireate Denver, Scenic Motor 


State is scenery of unsurpassed 
grandeur and therefore a vast po- 
tential source of wealth. Would it 
not be better for Denver to ad- 
vertise the city as the gateway to 
a tourist’s paradise as well as a 
place of immense attractiveness in 
itself? In short, would it not be 
a better policy to go after the 
tourist as tourist through legiti- 
mate, direct, paid-in-cash adver- 
tising, and, at the same time, to 
take a broader and more generous 
view of Denver’s relations to the 
State and the West in general?” 

Considerations such as these un- 
derlie the conversion of the Den- 
ver Convention League into the 
Denver Tourist Bureau. This 
change was effected in 1915 and 


COOL COLORADO 


Is Calling 
You NOW 


to the Playground of the Nation. 
it costs no more to come to Colorado and 
njoy a real outdoor life vacation and return 
flows full of life and vigor, ready for busi. 
og ness, than it does to take ordinary time- 
/ <illing vacation that gets = your nerves. 
Nature has endowed Colorado with oppor. 
tunities for the tourist that no other section 
as to offer 


You will never know why an Ex-President of the United 
States called Colorado the Nation's Playground until you 
visit cool, sunny Colorado and enjoy the invigorating tonic 

and scenic grandeur unequaled any- 














The United States Government has recognized 
the need of outdoor recreation for every man, 
‘woman and child in America. Nine National 
Parks have been selected by the Gévernment as 
American recreation spots. Denver is the Gate- 

way to them. Rocky Mountain National Park 
and Mesa Verde National Park are in Colorado. 
These God-made parks with man-made aufo high 
ways and railroads belong to yon Wry not use 
them this summer? 
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If yours is a product that “‘costs more’’ 
or that “everybody can’t buy,” Leslie’s will 
prove an unusually efficient medium for you. 


For Leslie’s clientele constitutes three-times- 
the-largest $5.00-a-year circulation of any 
periodical in the world. 


Its 420,000 regular buyers pay for Leslie’s five 
times the average subscription price of the fifty lead- 
ing periodicals. 


Subscribers and newsstand buyers pay over 
$2,100,000 annually for Leslie’s. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Did you read the remarkable 
story of Andrew Carnegie in last 
week’s Leslie’s? 


And in this week’s Electrical 
Number, the next in Mr. Forbes’ 
striking “Men Who Are Making 
America’ series—the story of 
Samuel Insull, the Edison office 
boy who became the Electrical 
Craesus of America? 
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A Paper for Every 
Purpose 


We are sometimes asked what 
kind of paper we specialize in. 
Our specialty is in furnishing 
the right paper for your re- 
quirements. 


Our “Opacity”’ light-weight 
catalogue has become the 
standard paper for mail- 
order catalogues. It is now 
used by nearly all the larger 
concerns. Similarly Folding 
‘“‘Radium” Enamel has become 
the standard by which all other 
folding enamels are judged. 


Your favorite magazine, your 
trade paper, even your daily 
newspaper are more than likely 
printed on paper made by one 
of the several big mills owned 
or controlled by Bermingham 
& Seaman. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office near you. We offer a nation- 
wide, not a local, service. You are 
assured of painstaking, personal at- 
tention when you place your paper 
requirements in our hands. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 


Chicago - New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Detroit : Milwaukee 
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in the beginning of the present 
year a finance and executive com- 
mittee was appointed to raise 
funds and conduct an advertis- 
ing campaign along the new lines. 
It consisted of A. T. Lewis, Den- 
ver merchant; Harry K. Brown 
and Fred Chamberlain, capital- 
ists; F. G. Hild, general manager 
of Denver’s Tramway; Calvin 
Morse, proprietor of the Brown 
Palace Hotel; R. Conaway, 
real estate; Clare N. Stannard, 
secretary of the Denver Gas & 
Electric Co., and Harry N. Bur- 
hans, executive secretary of the 
Denver Tourist Bureau. 


EXPERIENCED COMMITTEE A BIG 
ASSET 


The composition of the commit- 
tee deserves a word of notice. 
The members are men whose 
earning capacity is large enough 
to make their expenditure of time 
on their voluntary duties a gen- 
erous sacrifice for the general 
good. More important still is the 


fact that they are not theorists 
or dabblers in advertising, but 
men who have had valuable ex- 


perience in definitely and success- 
fully directed publicity. 

It should be noted also that 
only men of seasoned experience 
in advertising would have had the 
courage to make the change to 
new methods: at the time they 
did. The year 1916 could hardly 
have been expected to bring as 
many visitors Denver-way as the 
previous year with its tide of ex- 
position travelers. But these men 
knew that the advertising which 
pays is the advertising which is 
paid for and they went to work 
to raise an appropriation, con- 
fident that if it were carefully in- 
vested it was bound to bring re- 
sults of which they need not be 
ashamed. 

The committee raised $64,000; 
$19,000 from the City of Denver, 

15,000 from the Burlington, 
Union Pacific, Colorado & South- 
ern and Denver & Rio Grande 
railroads, $30,000 by popular sub- 
scription from hotels, business 
houses and individuals. All of it 
was raised within the City and 
County of Denver with the dis- 
tinct understanding that it should 


be used to advertise the attrac- 
tions of the whole State of Colo- 
rado. The expense budget in- 
cluded $25,000 for newspaper and 
magazine advertising, $15,000 for 
the printing of two large three- 
color booklets, one devoted to the 
theme of “Denver’s New Moun- 
tain Parks” and the other to the 
new Rocky Mountain National 
Park’ and general tourist at- 
tractions of the State. The re- 
mainder of the appropriation cov- 
ered the expense of a _ branch 
bureau in Kansas City, another in 
Colorado Springs, the necessary 
postage, correspondence, small 
folders, inserts, etc., and the few 
salaries paid (executive secretary, 
stenographers and bureau repre- 
sentatives). 

Of the $25,000 appropriated to 
advertising in newspapers and 
magazines—the first time in. the 
history of Denver that paid ad- 
vertising of that character was 
used—eighty per cent was de- 
voted to buying space in daily 
newspapers and twenty per cent 
in a score of weekly and monthly 
magazines. There was no free 
publicity bureau and no attempt 
to send out any stories except 
such as were ordered by a few 
publications. The campaign was 
organized and executed along 
pure mercantile lines and under 
the full light of experience de- 
rived from _ practical publicity. 
With a very few exceptions, the 
newspapers were selected from 
the territory lying between Chi- 
cago and the Colorado line, be- 
tween Dallas in the South and 
Sioux Falls in the North, within 
a radius of 1,000: miles of Den- 
ver—cheap railroad fares and a 
one-night trip being thus avail- 
able as an argument. 


RESULTS ARE TANGIBLE 


What were the results of the 
experiment—if we may call ex- 
perimental the tried and tested 
methods applied by men who had 
used them in the development of 
their own business? As said be- 
fore, a diminished stream of 
travel was to be expected in 1916. 
On the contrary, the stream was 
so much larger that it completely 
overflowed its banks. In plain 
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words, accommodations for visi- 
tors proved inadequate. Over 
10,000 people were turned away 
from Estes Park—the new Na- 
tional Rocky Mountain Park. 
Similar conditions prevailed else- 
where. The Platte Cafion re- 
sorts had a record-breaking sea- 
son. It was the first year in 
which the Colorado Hotel at 
Glenwood Springs paid dividends. 
Nearly 85,000 people visited the 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
alone. In Denver the consensus 
of opinion is that the city’s busi- 
ness men never before made an 
investment so profitable as the 
$64,000 appropriated for this 
year’s advertising campaign. 

In 1915—the exposition year— 
264,000 transcontinental tickets 
were sold by the _ railroads; 
200,000 of these included Denver, 
going or coming. It was esti- 
mated that these 200,000 people 
spent from fifteen minutes to half 
a day in Denver. Denver’s ad- 
vertising campaign of this year 
brought nearly the same number 
of visitors as in 1915, but with 
this tremendous difference that, 
instead of spending a few min- 
utes or a few hours in Denver, 
they stayed from four to thirty 
days in the State of Colorado. 
Financially interpreted, this fact 
means, as the committee figures, 
that an enormous sum of money 
running well up into the millions 
was left in Colorado by the tour- 
ist throng of. this year. 

Equally convincing as to the 
paying nature of paid advertis- 
ing, as Denver has found it, is 
the fact that the success of this 
season has led to the formation 
of a syndicate of capitalists whose 
intention is to create a chain of 
magnificent hotels, providing the 
ne plus ultra in tourist luxury 
and artistic harmony with the sce- 
nic surroundings, in Estes Park, 
Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Glenwood Springs, attracting 
thousands of wealthy. pleasure- 
seekers to Colorado and helping 
to make the State an all-the-year- 
around resort. This string of hos- 
telries is figured to cost $10,- 
000,000 and the project is backed 
by Colorado and Eastern men 
who are said to have more than 


sufficient capital in their control. 
The copy used in the campaign 
was four-fifths educational. In- 
quiries were invited and followed 
up intensively. The names of 15,- 
inquiries were distributed to 
the railroads assisting in the cam- 
paign as well as to the principal 
hotels and resorts in the State. 
The railroads had their traveling 
passenger agents call on: every- 
one who wrote for information. 
The field was as carefully reaped 
and gleaned as it had been care- 
fully planted. 
The complete success of the 
methods used means a campaign 
along similar lines in 1917. 


Merger of “Today’s” and 
“Housewife” 


Today’s Magazine and the Housewife 
have been merged, to take effect with 
the February issue under the name To- 
day’. ed Housewife. 

he new magazine will be published 
by the Canton ene Company, which 


now publishes Today’s, and the edi- 
torial, business and advertising staff of 
Today’ s will conduct the new publication. 


“Power Farming” Appoints 
Representatives 


Barnhill & Henning, New York, have 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tives of Power Farming, St. Joseph, 
Mich. Frank W. Maas, who has been 
Eastern representative of Power Farm- 
ing and of Gas Power for three years, 
has been appointed advertising manager, 
with headquarters in St. Joseph. 


J. C. Henderson With ‘The 
Modern Priscilla” 


J. C. Henderson, who has been asso- 
ciated with Paul Block, Inc., for the past 
seven years, has joined the "staff of The 
Modern Priscilla. He will represent the 
cent in the Western territory, with 

eadquarters at the Chicago office. 


Ralsten With Mahin Agency 


Fred H. Ralsten has joined the 
Mahin Advertising Company, Chicago, 
He has been associated until recently 
with a & Thomas, and previously 
was with N. W. Ayer & Son and the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 


St. Louis Ad Men Take New 
Quarters 


The Advertising Club of St. Louis has 
taken peemnnen quarters on the fifth 
floor of the Mercantile Club Building. 
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Forthcoming “Pyralin” 
Advertising 


“Regarding the Pyralin campaign,” 
writes George Frank Lord, manager 
of the advertising division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., to Printers’ 
Inx, “we have not yet decided as to 
our programme for 1917.” 

The du Pont company owns all the 
capital stock of the Arlington Company, 
manufacturer of Pyralin products. 

Mr. Lord continues: “We will, how- 
ever, advertise’ Challenge Cleanable 
Collars. Our effort will be to interest 
a class of people of a higher grade than 
those who used the old-style shiny cel- 
luloid collar. These collars are quite 
different: they are built up on cloth 
with a waterproof surface, modeled in 
fabric so as to have the same external 
appearance as ordinary laundered col- 
lars, yet cleanable with a damp cloth 
and some soap. 

“I wear these collars regularly and 
find that no one notices anything dif- 
ferent unless posted. We believe that 
thousands of business men can be in- 
terested in the use of these collars, not 
only on the argument of economy, but 
also because of the feasibility of al- 
ways having a clean and neat neckdress, 
which is practically impossible with the 
ordinary cotton collar. 

“This campaign is especially interest- 
ing because these collars were adver- 
tised some years ago, apparently with- 


out much success, but we are of the 
opinion that a different type of cam- 
paign will win out now, especially in 
view of the ity for y on 
the one hand and the universal desire 
to dress up. The advertising will be 
run in a moderate list of magazines. 
We propose to bring the Challenge 
Collar from the back shelf and put it 
in the window, where it belongs. We 
are going to offer to send a sample 
collar anywhere for 25 cents or a 
yer supply (six collars) for $1.50. 
his mail-order introduction seems 
necessary because our list of dealers 
is far from complete; so much of the 
business has been handled through 
jobbers. Our magazine advertising will 
be supplemented by some work in the 
mercantile trade-papers.” 





Toronto Ad Club Surrenders 
Charter 


The Toronto Ad Club has given up 
its rooms, and sold its furniture, to liqui- 
date liabilities. The club will continue 
as a luncheon club, but will change its 
name, as the charter has been surren- 
dered. The financial embarrassment be- 
gan at the time of the Toronto conven- 
tion of the Associated Clubs in 1914. 
The club’s indebtedness has now been 
wiped out and an effort will be made 
to build a new organization. 
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Large Motor- 
Cycle Manufacturer to 
Make Bicycles 


Thé€ Harley-Davidson Motor Com- 
pany Begins Advertising Its 
New Product in December— 
Aims at Economy of Manufac- 
ture and Greater Satisfaction on 
the Part of Dealers 


HE Harley-Davidson Motor 

Company, motorcycle manu- 
facturer of Milwaukee, is enter- 
ing the bicycle field. Plans for 
distribution and for the campaign 
of selling and advertising have 
been formulated. Newspapers in 
large cities will be used in the 
advertising, with Sunday issues 
preferred. 

The first copy will appear in 
December, in plenty of time to 
get the attention of Christmas 
purchasers, for investigation has 
shown that the bicycle is much 
favored asa gift, especially for. 
boys and girls. Thirty- to forty- 
two-inch space will be used, illus- 
trated with the juvenile model, 
selling for $30, and the “motor- 
bike,” at $45. The name of the 
latter does not mean that it is a 
motorcycle in any sense, but that 
it is patterned along the lines of 


one. 

The problem of keeping the 
factory busy all the year is said 
to be a prime reason why this 
company has added a new line. 
An even and economical produc- 
tion schedule was needed, and 
motorcycles are about as “season- 
able” a proposition as can be 
found. 

Economy, which comes with 
even and constant factory sched- 
ules, is considered very necessary 
in the.motorcycle business—more 
so than in the automobile busi- 
ness, according to Walter David- 
son, president of the company. 
This is because in the motorcycle 
field (and in the bicycle field as 
well) practically every piece in 
the machine is modeled in the 
factory. 

The bicycle is expected to bal- 
ance up sales so that the factory 
will not be subject to pronounced 
peaks and valleys of production. 


Winter sales of bicycles will en- 
able the company to fill in slack 
seasons with the manufacture of 
parts. 

The dealer-problem has likewise 
been serious. In many of the 
small cities and towns the motor- 
cycle dealer has not been able to 
get a satisfactory amount of to- 
tal business through the course 
of a year because the market isn’t 
there or is too expensive to de- 
velop. In larger cities, while the 
total annual sales have been quite 
ample, the seasonableness of mo- 
torcycles left a lot of empty and 
uninteresting off-season months. 
Even in the large cities dealers 
who have built up large businesses 
by hitching up to the growing de- 
mand for the motorcycle for 
business purposes, such as mes- 
senger, repair, collection and other 
services, have often been left in 
an undesirable frame of mind 
after the off-season period. 

Bicycle sales, it is believed, will 
keep dealers on their toes all the 
time. They won’t have a chance 
to become indifferent. 

Just now there is a marked re- 
vival of interest in bicycles, and 
the Milwaukee manufacturer ex- 
pects to turn this to advantage. 
Those in the industry are looking 
for sales of more than a million 
of all makes in 1917. 


Prices 


A meeting of the Franklin Typothete 
of Chicago, held November 23, resulted 
in action favorable to increased prices 
for printing amounting to 30 per 
cent. The statement of W. T. Leyden, 
secretary of the organization, was as 
follows: 

_ “After a two hours’ debate upon the 
rise and cost of inks, paper, electro- 
types, rollers, type metal, binder board, 
leather, glue and other materials, as 
well as the increase granted November 
1 to employees in the printers’ union, 
it was voted to place an additional in- 
crease of 30 per cent on all schedules 
and estimates being made ang print- 
ing and binding after December 1.” 

ome of the increases reported on 
printers’ materials are given as fol- 
lows: paper, 50 to 200 per cent; inks, 
100 to 500 per cent; rollers, 40 to 50 
per cent; type metal, 50 per cent; en- 
gravings, 25 to 100 per cent; electros, 
20 to 50 per cent; binders’ wire, 100 
per cent; binder board, 50 to 100 per 
cent; tympan paper, 10 to 50 per cent; 
binding leathers, 20 to 50 per cent; 
glue, 100 per cent; twine, 50 per cent, 
and wages, 5 to 10 per cent. 


Advance in Printers’ 
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Lord& Thomas€rée 2ed¢ 
No. 23. Vanity 


Let us not rail at Vanity. 

It’s a universal trait. And it adds to life a 
needed piquancy and charm. 

Also, it is profitable. Half the business in 
the world would disappear if it perished. 

And Ambition would die with it. 

But let us open an account withit. Let us 
frankly charge to Vanity exactly what it 
costs us. 

Separate it from essentials. In personal 
affairs or business, let us not fool ourselves. 

Particularly in advertising. 

When we depict our buildings and boast 
accomplishments, let us not charge that to 
selling. 

Mark the unnecessary pictures, the waste- 
ful borders and displays, the words inserted 
only for self-pride. 

' Measure the space used solely to make ads 
attractive to yourself and friends. 

Charge all that to Vanity account. 

Do this by comparison with mail order ads. 
For in all traced advertising, where cost and 
result can be accurately measured, Vanity 
obliterates itself. 

Vanity is a friend of ours. Ads would be 
smaller and advertisers fewer without it. So 
this Creed is not meant unkindly. 

But as trusted advisers we must say to our 
clients, Don’t charge Vanity to Salesmanship. 
Keep a separate account. 

Then, if the tax is too great, reduce it. 








This is the twenty-third of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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The Get-Out 


AND 


Get-On Club 




















There is in a western city a unique secret 
club called The Get-Out and Get-On Club. 
It was organized seventeen years ago by ten 
ambitious men who looked upon themselves 
as not yet having won success. Membership 
for twelve years has been limited to fifty. 
No member may call himself a Success until 
the club votes him one, and when the club 
votes any member a Success, he is expelled 
and his place is filled by another. But 
before a Success is expelled a dinner is given 
in his honor and to welcome the new mem- 
ber. At this dinner the Success must read 
a paper explaining to his fellows how and 
why he won. 


These papers are being printed in The 
American Magazine. 
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No man can read one of them without a 
reminiscent stirring in his own heart. 
Everyone who reads knows that the story is 
true. Each story strangely confirms other 
confessions by other men in other issues of 
The American Magazine. Decision,t 
Memory,} Will Power,$ here they are again 
in new guises, but the same old qualities. 
But they are not abstract nouns. They are 
experiences of men you know whose lives 
reveal the results of what they believed and 


what they did. 


Between the ljnes in The American 
Magazine is written the recipe ‘‘Success.”’ 


You are seeking it also, this recipe, for 
your own business. Have you looked for 
it in the pages of 


ohe * 


merican 


MAGAZINE 
LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 





{ “Succeeding with What You Have,” by Charles M. Schwab, in November. 
+ “How a Great Hotel Man Handles the Human Race,” in December. 
§ “What Will Power Did for Me,” in December. 
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HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE is a 
1 star book salesman. That’s why 
it carried 123% more publishers’ 
advertising in the first ten months of 
1916 than it did during the same period 


last year. 


That’s why publishers use more space in 
The Tribune (with but one exception) than 
in any other New York newspaper. 

Tribune writer talent attracts talented 
readers. A. S. Van Westrum’s crisp, impar- 
tial book reviews are watched for eagerly by 
more than 100,000 New Yorkers with a 
higher than average education. They enjoy 
good books and have the means to buy them. 

Is The New York Tribune helping to sell 
your books? It can if you'll supply the am- 
munition. 
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What Shall Be the Licensor’s Share 
in the Advertising? 


The Case of the President Suspender Company Brings Out Various Points 
That May Urge Caution on Manufacturers Who 
Make Goods Under a License 


HOULD an inventor who li- 

censes his product to a manu- 
facturer bear a share of a man- 
ufacturer’s advertising investment 
on the theory that whatever in- 
creases the business of the manu- 
facturer will proportionately in- 
crease the royalty payments to the 
patent owner? 

The President Suspender Com- 
pany is one of the national ad- 
vertisers that apparently stands 
ready to answer “most assuredly” 
in reply to the above question. 
And because the President com- 
pany, or the C. A. Edgarton Man- 
ufacturing Company, its predeces- 
sor, has invested upwards of 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
upon advertising and has sold ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pairs of 
President Suspenders it would 


seem as though the verdict of this 
concern could be accepted with- 
out question. 

However, certain recent experi- 
ences of this company may impel 
other firms that are manufactur- 
ing specialties under patent li- 


censes to stop, look and listen. 
That the company has lately been 
put to the trouble and expense of 
prolonged legal battles with Hugh 
G. Macwilliam, inventor of the 
suspender in question, has not 
been due entirely to the existence, 
as between the two interests, of 
a joint advertising project. Cer- 
tainly, however, the fact that 
such co-operation had been car- 
ried on gave to the originator of 
the President design a foundation 
that he would not otherwise have 
had for his present effort to have 
and hold the trade-mark “Presi- 
dent” which the President com- 
pany claims should be its sole 
property. 

Charles Frederick Edgarton, 
president and treasurer of the 
President Suspender Company, 
states, with reference to his com- 
pany, that this was no isolated 


instance wherein an independent 
3 


inventor, drawing royalty, was 
induced to foot part of the ad- 
vertising bill. Rather is it a reg- 
ular and consistent policy, and 
his company, which manufactures 
and sells other styles of suspen- 
ders, garters, etc., on a royalty 
basis, has arrangements with the 
various patent licensors as to 
sharing advertising expenditures. 
Commenting recently on what he 
construed should be the attitude 
of an inventor or patent owner as 
to such relationship, President Ed- 
garton said: “We have felt that 
the more money we had to ex- 
pend for advertising the more 
goods we would sell and the bet- 
ter it would be for him and the 
better it would be for us.” 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN INVENTOR 
AND MANUFACTURER 


In the case of the President 
Suspender Company and Mac- 
william the division of the adver- 
tising investment was predicated 
on a mutual agreement as to 
the size of the advertising ap- . 
propriation. The agreement was 
that the appropriation was to 
be on, say, the basis of twenty- 
five cents a dozen pairs, and of 
this the inventor was to contribute 
out of his royalties two-sevenths, 
whereas the manufacturer was to 
contribute five-sevenths. As a 
matter of fact, however, that 
twenty-five-cent basis became, in 
an interval of actual practice, 
merely a minimum. There was 
not a year during the period that 
the agreement was in force that 
the advertising did not overrun 
twenty-five cents a dozen pairs 
and the manufacturer always paid 
the excess. 

However, this plan for mutual 
investment in advertising cannot 
be counted upon necessarily to 
continue to appeal to a patent- 
owner after his royalties mount 
up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. At least the 
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working arrangement became irk- 
some to Macwilliam after it had 
been in force for a number of 
years, the inventor having invested 
some $61,000 as his share of the 
campaign. Presid:nt Edgarton 
then came to the conclusion that 
it must be a case where the roy- 
alties were so large that the pat- 
ent proprietor “thought he was 
getting enough without spending 
any more for advertising.” 

Mr. Edgarton takes the ground 
that there is nothing incongruous 
about allowing a patent-owner to 
aid in financing an advertising 


campaign, because not only will 


he derive a greater income from 
his royalties in proportion as 
there is an increase of business 
due to the advertising, but he, 
as much as the manufacturer, is 
vitally concerned with the prose- 
cution of infringements and the 
combating of substitutes—prob- 
lems intimately associated with 
the establishment of good will 
through advertising. For all that, 
the early correspondence between 
the makers of the patented sus- 
pender and the designer of this 
specialty, as introduced in evi- 
dence in the current case in the 
Court of Appeals at Washington, 
D. C., shows conclusively that at 
the outset of negotiations the 
manufacturer expected to pay for 
all the advertising incident to in- 
troducing the article. The scheme 
for a division of the advertising 
investment was an afterthought. 
In an early contract between 
the inventor and the firm to which 
he had granted the exclusive right 
to manufacture and sell, it was 
agreed that the licensor’s contri- 
bution to the advertising fund 
should be deducted from the roy- 
alties coming to him. In a later 
contract, however, it was stipu- 
lated that the sum to be in- 
vested in advertising by the pat- 
‘ ent-owner should not be charged 
against or deducted from the 
royalties due him under his li- 
cense contract, but that the man- 
ufacturer should on the fifteenth 
day of the months of August, 
November, February and May 
deliver to the licensor a full item- 
ized statement of all moneys in- 
vested in advertising during the 


three calendar months next pre- 
ceding, and that within fifteen 
days thereafter the patent-owner 
should reimburse the manufac- 
turer for his quota of the amount. 
As has been stated above, an 
allowance of twenty-five cents per 
dozen pairs might be said to have 
been the basic allowance made 
for suspender advertising in the 
agreements between Macwilliam 
and the manufacturers, but sev- 
eral annual contracts covering 
their dealings show digressions 
from this allotment. For an in- 
terval of fourteen months the ad- 
vertising allowance was only 17% 
cents for each dozen pairs of 
suspenders, but during the suc- 
ceeding interval the allowance to 
be invested “exclusively in adver- 
tising” was increased to 26% 
cents for each dozen pairs. 


CONTRACTS THAT CHANGED ORIGINAL 
AGREEMENT 


That a licensor who agrees to 
help a manufacturer in financing 
his advertising is apt to hedge 
about his “subscription,” with va- 
rious restrictions, is indicated very 
clearly by the several successive 
co-operative advertising contracts 
that have been entered into by 
Macwilliam with the President 
Suspender Company or its prede- 
cessor. In one contract it was 
stipulated that whereas the licen- 
sor had agreed to pay two- 
sevenths of the advertising in- 
vestment, he was not to be called 
upon to make payment in excess 
of 74 cents for each dozen pairs 
of suspenders. Another contract, 
while sticking to the same frac- 
tional apportionment of the adver- 
tising bill, stipulated that the licen- 
sor should not be called upon for 
a contribution that would exceed 
five cents for each dozen pairs 
of suspenders delivered. Yet an- 
other contract contained a clause 
to the effect that the licensor’s 
two-sevenths of the advertising in- 
vestment must not exceed one- 
fifth of the royalty paid by the 
manufacturer in the year covered 
by the agreement. 

One question which must in- 
evitably arise when a_patent- 
owner joins with a manufacturer 
as a backer of an advertising 
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It is Different 


To many it conveys a message of good cheer 

To many it stands for pure enjoyment 

To many it is agreeably stimulating 

To many its saneness is refreshing 

To many its aims and policy make an inspiring 
appeal 


TO ALLIT IS A MAGAZINE OF 
PRACTICAL HELPFULNESS— 


ALL RECOGNIZE IN IT A TRUE 
FRIEND—their HOME JOURNAL 


During thirty-one years millions of peo- 
ple have read its pages and automatic- 
ally it has attracted and held together 
an enthusiastic assemblage of its own 
kind—over 900,000. 





THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B, C, MEMBER 
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Men are getting 
away from the old idea 
that advertising is the 
touchstone of success 
—that all advertising is 
good—that advertising 
will make a_ business 
successful regardless of 
its other needs. 


The constructive 
forces in advertising are 
working earnestly to- 
ward the establishment 
of a better business 
basis for the advertising 
investment—the deter- 
mination of known 
causes and effects—the 
development of tangi- 
ble and usable facts—a 
process of development 
that may some day 
mean scientific adver- 
tising. 


The progressive ad- 
vertising agency has an 
important :part to play 
in this great evolution. 


Fuller & Smith 


Cleveland 
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campaign has to do with what 
control, if any, the outsider is to 
be allowed to exercise over the 
enterprise to which he has con- 
tributed. The experience of the 
President Suspender Company 
eloquently proves that this phase 
of such co-operation in adver- 
tising may develop serious and 
unexpected disadvantages. In- 
deed, the present difficulties of 
the President company are at- 
tributable in no small degree to 
the fact that the licensor was 
privileged to consult, advise and 
criticize regarding the advertising 
policy. It was upon the fact of 
such participation in the adver- 
tising activities that the patent- 
owner latterly based his claim in 
court that he had not parted with 
his trade-mark and other rights, 
but had continued a promoter of 
sales and, in effect, a partner in 
the business. 

In one of the earliest contracts 
signed by Messrs. Edgarton and 
Macwilliam it was agreed that in 
consideration of the division of 
the amount invested in adver- 


tising the suspenders, the manu- 
facturer must keep the licensor 


“advised as to all advertising 
planned and undertaken” and 
“consult him with regard to the 
mediums to be adopted,” in addi- 
tion to submitting vouchers show- 
ing the prices of the advertising 
and the amounts paid for the ad- 
vertising. 

A similar censorship of adver- 
tising policy is hinted at in the 
contract which succeeded the 
agreement just cited. Only in 
this instance, in addition to the 
other safeguards for the licen- 
sor’s finger in the pie, there is 
the stipulation that “all corre- 
spondence relating to advertising” 
shall at all reasonable times be 
open to his inspection. In draw- 
ing the next contract of the se- 
ries the attorneys for the patent- 
owner went one better by stick- 
ing in an additional clause obli- 
gating the manufacturer to “when- 
ever requested furnish them full 
information as to all advertising 
undertaken or planned.” Finally, 
came a contract covering this mu- 
tual advertising that retained 
pretty much all the rules of con- 


duct laid down in its predeces- 
sors, as above enumerated, and on 
top of that bound the manufac- 
turer to furnish to the licensor 
and his attorneys “from time to 
time specimens of all advertising 
matter got out” and “to give due 
regard and consideration to any 
suggestions and wishes they or 
any of them may express concern- 
ing the kind and a: of such 
advertising.” 


SAT IN AT ADVERTISING CONFER- 


ENCES 


The evidence in the case now 
in court shows that the attorneys 
for the patent-owner haven’t been 
a bit bashful about offering sug- 
gestions and criticism relative to 
the advertising even in the later 
years, when the licensor, having 
declined to renew his advertising 
subscriptions, was not contributing 
a cent to the appropriation, but 
was leaving it to the manufac- 
turer to pay the entire amount, 
running $60,000 to $70,000 a year. 
For one thing, these interested 
critics thought that it would be 
a fine thing to capitalize the 
name “President” in advertising 
during a Presidential campaign, 
and President Edgarton had to 
explain his position as follows: 
“We have always kept aloof 
from bringing politics into any of 
our advertising, and have avoided 
personalities in the matter of re- 
ferring to Presidents, and it has 
generally been the feeling, I think, 
of all with whom I have talked 
that it is safer not to try to bring 
any particular President or candi- 
date for President into the fore- 
ground.” 

Advertising men and manufac- 
turers who have held to the logic 
that a portion of an inventor’s 
royalties may consistently be in- 
vested in advertising as a means 
of swelling the royalties may be 
somewhat discouraged by the ex- 
perience of this company. In 
this case, however, the well-mean- 
ing interference of the volunteer 
advertising counselors on the out- 
side had the effect of forcing the 
manufacturer to formulate a 
thoroughly definite advertising 
policy and to stand ready to de- 
fend it at all times, 
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President Edgarton declares, “I 
believe in advertising if you have 
a good thing to advertise,” 
in making a deposition, a few 
months ago, for the case now in 
the Court of Appeals, he stated, 
with reference to advertising, “We 
have used off and on most every 
known method. Our expenditure 
has been largely in magazines and 
periodicals, although we have used 
street-cars, billboards, railroad 
bulletins, dead walls in the city. 
We have used export publica- 
tions for foreign business, and 
we have used the dailies and such 
magazines as there are in some 
of the foreign countries.” 

Nor was he ever able to under- 
stand why his patent licensor was 
unwilling to continue to do his 
bit in the advertising responsi- 
bility, even though some manu- 
facturers might not have relished 
the amount of frée advice this 
executive was obliged to accept 
along with the contribution when 
it came. Writing to the attorneys 


for the inventor after the latter - 


had refused to contribute further 
for advertising Mr. Edgarton 
said: “Of course, it is‘Mr. Mac- 
william’s privilege to cease his 
contribution to the advertising 
expenditure, but we cannot pos- 
sibly believe that he is so short- 
sighted as to do so. If he has 
made all the money which he 
cares to or wants, I can easily 
understand why he should refuse 
to. continue the present arrange- 
ment, but if he still wants to 
continue or increase his income I 
cannot for a moment believe that 
he is serious in considering the 
matter of cutting off his contri- 
bution to the advertising appro- 
priation, for all experience goes 
to show most conclusively that 
such action taken with reference 
to a paying and prosperous adver- 
tised commodity is. suicidal.” 

As has already been intimated, 
the only drawback to a joint in- 
vestment in advertising, as it 
worked out in the instance of the 
President Suspender, was that it 
allowed a man located at a dis- 
tance from the office and factory 
to assume the role of the pro- 
verbially complaining “minority 
stockholder.” And then there 


and. 
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was the sequel that when the le- 
gal difficulties arose it was up to 
the manufacturer to prove that 
the outsider and his lawyer had 
contributed only money and not 
ideas to the advertising. 

President Edgarton’s remarks 
on this score, when on the wit- 
ness-stand, are convincing and il- 
luminating. Said he: “They sug- 
gested things, and they talked 
things over with us, but when 
it came to placing the advertising 
and O. K.’ing the copy or the 
proof it was all in our hands. 
They criticized sometimes and, I 
thought, sometimes intelligently, 
the same as I can criticize my 
work or anybody else’s work, but 
sometimes not intelligently. Tt is 
the easiest thing in the world to 
criticize, you know. They would 
criticize the mediums, the text, the 
copy and the illustrations, but 
who put the O. K. on it and 
passed it? It was in our hands 
all the time and never submitted 
to them for their O. K. or ap- 
proval. I tried to work in har- 
mony with them and succeeded 
pretty well, but they did not have 
anything to do with the business, 
you can bet your life.” 


Auto Trailers Band ‘Together 


The Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of America formed by automobile 
trailer manufacturers at a recent meet- 
ing at Detroit, plans to conduct a pub- 


licity cam aign to stimulate the use of 
trailers. nal B. Russel, of the Rus- 
sel Motor Axle Company, of Detroit, told 
of the good results of the campaign of 
the Internal Gear Drive Association. 
The trailer men decided to leave the de- 
tails of an advertising campaign to the 
executive commpinee, made up of the 
conownng; 4 Geiger, president Troy 
Wagon V a4 Troy, O .» president; Miss 
Kate Gleason, secretary, Rochester, N. 
Y., Trailer Company, vice-president; 
A. P. Warner, Warner Manufacturing 
§O Bed Beloit, Wis., vice-president; 
En debrock, Sechler & Company, 
OE secretary-treasurer; S. A. 
Griggs, Detroit, Mich., Trailer Com- 
pany; A. A. Keesler, president ‘Watson 
agon Company, C anastota, N. Y., and 
James E. Britton, Rogers Brothers Com- 
pany, Albion, Pa. 


N. E. Horn With “Hardware 
Age” 

Norman E. Horn, for six years with 

Walter B. Snow an oa, coo Mass., 


has become associated with the Hardware 
Age, New York. 
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How about you? 


(THERE will be heavy buying of metal working 
equipment in 1917. Over 300 leading firms— 
U. S. and Canadian — have already arranged to 
influence Canadian Buyers by the direct method 
of advertising in 


The Annual Review 
and Directory Number 


Canadian Machinery 
DECEMBER 28, 1916 


This issue of Canada’s only metal working paper 
is an annual institution of indisputed value. 

Copies mailed to regular Export List—Great 
Britain, Russia, France, ianilin. South Africa 
and other Neutral and Allied Countries. 

Each copy tied like a telephone book for con- 
venient reference. 

Arrange for space at once. Rates, like results, 
will agreeably surprise you. 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 


153 University Ave. Toronto, Canada 
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Effective December First 
The A. W. Shaw Company 
Announce the Following 
Appointments for 


SYSTEM 


Mr. George R. Wilson 
Advertising Manager 


Mr. George W. Small 
Eastern Advertising Manager 
New York 


Mr. Carl H. Rompel 
Western Advertising Manager 
Chicago 
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Magazine Men Will . Address 
A. N. A. 


For the first time in its history, the 
Association of National Advertisers, in 
session at Boston next month, will be 
addressed by sellers of advertising space. 
The meeting will convene at the rd 
Plaza Hotel on December 6 and will be 
in session three days. On the first day 
the speakers from outside the organiza- 
tion will be William Boyd, advertising 
director, and P. S. Collins, general man- 
ager of the Curtis Publishing Co., A. C. 
G. Hammesfahr, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Collier’s Weekly, F. W. 
Nye, advertising manager of Today’s 
Magazine and others who are particular- 
ly interested in reaching national ad- 
vertisers. 

The topics for the other sessions em- 
brace selling, both direct and through 
dealers, factory service, the use of mo- 
tion pictures for advertising, the organi- 
zation and conduct of branch advertis- 
ing and a departments and export 
advertising and marketing. Substitution 
by the dealer of non-advertised for ad- 
vertised goods is a problem which is 
coming up for special consideration. In 
addition to all these discussions there 
will be an exhibit of modern advertising 
of every sort. F i 

On Wednesday evening will occur the 
annual dinner, which will be addressed 
by Dean Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard, 
Lieutenant-Governor Calvin A. Coolidge, 
of Massachusetts, and Frank P. Sibley, 
of Boston. It is probable that Herbert 
S. Houston, president of the A. A. C. of 
W., will also address the gathering. 
President E. L. Shuey, of the associa- 
tion, will act as toastmaster. 


Philadelphia’s Elaborate 
Advertising Plans 


Philadelphia citizens are formulating 
impressive plans to draw more visitors 
to the city. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to devise a “system of publicity 
and exhibition of Philadelphia resources, 
having for a goal a orld’s Fair in 
1926.” This year will mark the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. It has been 
py that a series of celebrations 
and exhibitions be held each month from 
1917 to 1926. The whole of 1917 would 
be observed as Business Anniversary 
year, 1918 as Social and Business Club 
year, etc., culminating in 1926 with the 
sesquicentennial observance. 

It is interesting to note that six of 
the ten committee members are active in 
the work of the Poor Richard Club, John 
Clark Sims, E. J. Berlet, William F. 
Therkildson, Bartley J. Doyle, Rowe 
Stewart and Irvin F. Paschall. The lat- 
ter, who is chairman _of the publicity 
committee, writes to Printers’ Inx as 
follows regarding the prospective adver- 


ae 

“This is the first time, I believe, that 

any great exposition has seriously under- 

taken to work out a definite advertising 
lan whereby some kind of paid-for pub- 
icity will be utilized as any great com- 

mercial organization would utilize it.” 


City’s Pageant Successfully 
Advertised 


Last month the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the admission of Indiana to 
the Union was observed in Indianapolis, 
the chief feature being the presentation 
of a pageant each afternoon for a week. 
This was the only feature for which ad- 
mission was charged, and as the plans 
called for an expenditure of 30,000 in 
staging the affair, it was the desire that 
gate admissions should provide the funds. 

The committee appointed an advertis- 
ing agency and appropriated $5,000 to 
sell the Pageant to the State’s inhabitants. 
The budget that was approved included 
newspaper advertising in Indianapolis 
and surrounding towns, posters and 
painted signs, car cards, theatre lantern 
slides and theatre programme space. 
One hundred and fifty thousand small 
folders were sent all through the State. 

The important information for other 
civic committees which may find them- 
selves facing similar responsibilities, is 
that the Pageant was a success finan- 
—_ The grandstand was filled prac- 
tically every day, the seat: prices rang- 
ing from 50 cents to $2. At a “selling 
cost” of about 16 per cent the Pageant 
was disposed of to the citizens of the 
state, and the committee in charge did 
not find it necessary to go to the news- 
paper publishers and to the owners of 
other advertising mediums and ask char- 
ity at their hands. 


Death of C. W. Hornick 


Charles W. Hornick, formerly pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Call, and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, died recently in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Hornick had charge of the 
railroad advertising of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press from 1893-1899, and then 
became business manager of the St. Paul 
Dispatch. From 1905 to 1906 he was 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. e retired from business 
three years ago on account of ill health. 


Goes With Bunte Brothers 


Herbert L. Otte, who has been identi- 
fied with the Chicago American for the 
past three years, has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of Bunte 
Brothers, Chicago confectionery manu- 
facturers, 


Linihan Leaves United Cereal 
Mills 


J. E. Linihan, vice-president and 
general manager of the United Cereal 
Mills of Quincy, Ill., manufacturers of 
‘‘Washington Crisps,” has resigned. 


Appointed to New York 
“Times” Staff 


Isaac:Merlub has joined the advertis- 


ing staff of the New York Times. 





Toronto Grocers Adopt Private 
Brand to Fight Price-Cutting 


What Is the Significance of This Move? How It Compares With Asso- 
ciation Buying in United States 


By John Allen Murphy 


HEN chain and department 
stores are slashing prices 

and making things generally dis- 
agreeable for the small independ- 
ent retailer, what can the small 
merchant do about it? If manu- 
facturers refuse to help him, or if 
they are powerless to help, what 
redress has he? Has he any re- 
course, or must he patiently and 
hopelessly abide his undoing? Or 
can he aily himself with his fel- 
low merchants, form an associa- 
tion and have manufacturers put 
up various goods under the pri- 
vate brand of the association? 
Will this plan enable him to fight 
back effectively? Is the whole 
proposition feasible? Isn’t there 
a better way out of the difficulty? 
An answer to some of these 


ever-recurring questions may be 
found in this account of an ex- 
periment of the Toronto Retail 


Grocers’ section of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada. 

Because the manufacturers of 
soaps and of cleansers did not 
prevent price-cutting of their ad- 
vertised products by the depart- 
ment stores, these Toronto re- 
tailers put on the market their 
own private brand, “R. M. A.” 
This step was taken about one 
year ago after negotiations with 
the manufacturers had failed. 
While the retailers maintain that 
they were unfairly treated, the 
manufacturers contend that the 
Toronto grocers asked for con- 
cessions which it was impossible 
to grant and to support this stand 
quote the fact that they are sell- 
ing to the trade outside of Toron- 
to on the old basis without any 
complaints. 

The Toronto retailers faced a 
unique situation. They had to 
compete with two giant depart- 
ment stores, both of which were 
using their grocery sections as 
“feature departments.” These 


stores sold the well-known brands 
of laundry soap, for example, at 
four cents per bar and thus prac- 
tically monopolized the trade; as 
the retailers had to buy in’ 50- 
case lots to get a price of $3.85. 
This price was impossible. If 
the retailer sold for four cents 
he would make only 15 cents 
gross on 100 bars, or less than 
four per cent on sales. Fifty 
cases would last the average gro- 
cer about a year. The retailer 
could not afford to discontinue 
selling these soaps, as that would 
throw too much trade in other 
commodities to the department 
stores. 


MORE COMMODITIES UNDER PRIVATE 
BRANDS 


To meet this unfair competi- 
tion, the Toronto grocers’ asso- 
ciation approached a soap manu- 
facturer to put up “R. M. A.” 
brand. .The price secured allowed 
the retailers to put two ounces 
more soap into each cake and still 
get a good margin of profit when 
sold at the popular price of “six 
for a quarter.” Because the re- 
tailers got behind the “R. M. A.” 
brand and actually “sold” it, the 
new brand met with some success. 

The success of the “R. M. A.” 
soap encouraged the retailers to 
promote other private brands, and 
to-day soap, tea, rolled oats, 
Worcestershire sauce, soap pow- 
der, cleansers, and a cigar, are all 
being sold under the “R. M. A.” 
label. Negotiations are under 
way to add more lines to this 
list. These goods are handled in 
a systematic manner by the asso- 
ciation. The manufacturer is 
asked to pack the private brand at 
a certain price and give a guar- 
antee that only association mem- 
bers may purchase this brand. In 
return for this the association 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Service First 


Welcome Electrical Week! The S(w-OnE 
Fuse Plug is acknowledged in the trade 
to be one of the greatest successes in the 
electrical supply field. This plug is a 
device which gives 500% more service 
than the ordinary fuse plug, and is de- 
signed for use wherever electric light is 
consumed. 


When we took hold of the §{Xiw-OQNE Fuse Plug, 
some two years ago, it was scarcely more than 
an idea locked in the inventor’s brain. Today, 
these Plugs are selling at the rate of one million 
plugs or six million fuses a year. Not a line of 
consumer advertising appeared until this national 
distribution had been secured. 


Well planned trade work and merchandising 
ideas have secured the co-operation of over 90% 
of the electrical jobbers throughout the country. 
We point to this conspicuous example as proof 
that this Agency is not altogether concerned as 
to how much a client is going to spend but how 
effectively we can spend the appropriation. Two 
years hard work behind the scenes before we 
taised the curtain to the gaze of the consumer. 


Is not this the kind of service that you are after? 
“Watch Atlas’’ 
Atlas Advertising Agency 


Incorporated 
New York City 
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agrees to buy exclusively from 
the manufacturer as long as the 
agreement is in force. The asso- 
ciation then gets after its mem- 
bers and boosts the “R. M. A.” 
brand, secures their orders and 
clears them through to the manu- 
facturer, who opens individual ac- 
counts with each purchaser. The 
manufacturer is furnished with a 
list of. the association members 
and is urged to solicit direct, and 
thus support the work of the as- 
sociation’s committee. 

Asked why the association had 
put a private brand on the mar- 
ket, W. J. Nicholl, father of the 
movement, and chairman of the 
association’s committee, said, “We 
found it was impossible to do 
business on such small margins, 
and, failing to make satisfactory 
arrangements with the manufac- 
turers of the established lines, we 
were forced, for our own protec- 
tion, to adopt the ‘R. M. A’ 
brand. We also believed that too 
much money was being spent in 
advertising and that the adver- 
tising men were getting the prof- 


its that rightfully belonged to us. 
We believed that the dealer is a 
bigger factor in selling staple gro- 
ceries than is advertising, though 
we will admit that advertising is 
able to sell these goods to our 


customers. The degree of the 
effectiveness of advertising as a 
competitor of the dealer in sell- 
ing goods depends entirely on the 
selling ability of the dealer. We 
are not opposed to advertised 
goods, generally speaking, and are 
willing to co-operate with any 
manufacturer who will give us a 
fair return for our work in han- 
dling his product. We prefer to 
handle advertised lines because 
they are easier to sell; yet we 
would rather make one sale of 
‘R. M. A.’ soap than ten sales 
of the old brands.” 

The association has not brought 
out a private brand against any 
advertised line that gives the deal- 
er what he regards as a satisfac- 
tory profit. The unsatisfactory 
advertised products are still car- 
ried, but naturally the competing 
“h "M. A.” brand is pushed. Al- 
though, in his statement, Mr. 
Nicholl seems to lay to advertis- 
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ing the blame that -rightfully 
should be attributed to local con- 
ditions, still the association’ ap- 
pears to prefer advertised goods, 
where they can be handled profit- 
ably. Therefore, Mr. Nicholl’s 
assertion that “advertising men 
were getting the profits that right- 
fully belonged to us,” should not 
be taken too seriously. In his 
subsequent statement he contra- 
dicts himself, which -shows that 
he knows that advertised products 
are preferable, inasmuch as the 
turnover is much faster, which in 
itself denotes consumer satisfac- 
tion and superior quality. 

The interest in this Toronto ex- 
periment does not lie in the light 
it throws on the comparative sell- 
ing values of private brands and 
advertised brands. There is no 
question as to the superior sale- 
ability of the-advertised product. 
This is generally admitted, even 
by retailers who are opposed to 
advertised goods. What these 
Toronto grocers aré doing is not 
to prove that they can sell their 
own brands as well as the adver- 
tised kind. They are not attempt- 
ing to prove anything. They are 
merely trying to work out some 
plan that will enable them to 
make a living profit on certain 
articles that, according to their 
view, they have been handling at 
a loss. In the private brand, they 
think they have found a solution 
of their problem. Whether or not 
they have, remains to be seen. 
The venture is still in the experi- 
mental stages. 


‘MANUFACTURERS MIGHT HAVE 
HELPED 


The chances are against its ul- 
timate success. Even though it 
be granted that certain, manufac- 
turers may not have been giving 
these Toronto grocers the -protec- 
tion to which they are entitled, the 
adoption of a private brafid is 
not the way out of the difficulty. 
Manufacturers cannot get along 
without the co-operation of the 
great body of small retailers. If 
manufacturers are shown that cer- 
tain practices are making it im- 
possible for the little merchant to 
stay in business, the manufactur- 
er, in self-defense, if for no other 
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reason, will lend his influence to 
stopping the ruinous practices. 
Manufacturers do not expect re- 
tailers to sell products on a profit 
of four per cent, gross. If it can 
be proven that any particular 
practice is putting the retail mer- 
chant out of existence, the prob- 
lem immediately becomes of as 
much concern to the manufacturer 
as it is to the dealer. 

The best way for the merchant 
to overcome his difficulties is to 
enlist the help of the manufac- 
turer. He is bound to help, as 
soon as he realizes how serious 
the trouble is. But when the deal- 
er, through his association, tries 
to solve his problem by the adop- 
tion of a private brand, he alien- 
ates the manufacturer, with all 
his power, influence and resources. 
Experience has shown that when 
retailers attempt to manufacture 
goods (which is really what the 
private-brand buyer:does) as well 
as to sell them, they are trying 
more than they can accomplish. 
That is why failure seems to be 
waiting around the corner for 
the Toronto experiment. It is 
said that there is already some 
dissension among the members of 
the association. A few of them 
appear to be disgusted with the 
venture. Furthermore, it seems 
the Dominion Retail Merchants 
Association does not sanction the 
private-brand move. This would 
mean that the Toronto section 
will have to use some brand other 
than the “R. M. A.” 

Most co-operative retail ven- 
tures that fail do so because of 
the lack of coherence among the 
members of the association. It is 
hard to get a large number of in- 
dependent merchants to pull to- 
gether for any length of time. 
At present, it is reported, the On- 
tario branch of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association is in deep wa- 
ter financially. This is due large- 
ly to unfortunate administrative 
policies. 

Indirectly, the association has 
been deprived of the subscrip- 
tions of the manufacturers whose 
goods have been black-listed. 
This has been a serious loss to 
the association, but it is the pol- 
icy of the new executive who is 
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just coming into power to refuse 
all subscriptions from outside 
sources and to make the associa- 
tion self-supporting. This may 
mean an enlargement of the pri- 
vate-brand venture. 

The experiment of these Cana- 
dian grocers is in the nature of 
pioneering. Very little of this 
kind of work has been tried in 
the United States, and for good 
reasons, which will be mentioned 
shortly. Readers of Printers’ 
INK will recall that some time ago 
twenty-five druggists in New 
York got together, incorporated 
under the name Chemists’ Club, 
and put out the Nyco brand of 
goods. The plan did not turn out 
well, owing to disaffection among 
the members. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN UNITED STATES 


There are in the United States 
a large number of associations 
organized by grocers for buying 
goods, the idea behind them be- 
ing to secure lower prices than 
are offered by jobbers. Some of 
these organizations have as many 
as 2,000 members. These are, of 
course, almost national in scope. 
Those in the smaller cities have 
from fifteen or twenty to seventy- 
five members. 

So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, none of these associa- 
tions was formed for the purpose 
of putting private brands on the 
market. When such a course has 
been pursued it has been an out- 
growth of unusual local condi- 
tions. 

Of the national organizations, 
the American Grocers’ Society, 
with headquarters in Newark, is 
one of the largest. It has over 
2,000 members, and guarantees to 
sell groceries to its members at 
ten per cent under jobbers’ prices. 
This association carries a full line 
of goods under its own label, al- 
though this is not the object for 
which the organization was 
formed. 

Of the local organizations, one 
of the most successful in the 
country is the Girard Grocery 
Company, of Philadelphia. It 
does not employ private brands. 
It says, “We are positive manu- 
facturers’ labels can be distribu- 
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_PUNCH’S motto for a newspaper— 
“Dice, Doce, E-dice” (“Speak and speak 
out and sow wisdom about”) has pointed 
the way to success to many a present-day 
“live one.” 




















THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 




















For nearly ten years under its present 
ownership, editorship, and management, 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM has 


made great strides. 


Alert, aggressive, unselfish, and far-see- 
ing in the public’s behalf, always with 
the courage of its convictions, THE 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM has won the 
confidence, respect and esteem of the 
people of its great city and surrounding 
trading area. 


The first, sure, safe pick in a publicity 
campaign is THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


James M. THOMSON : Tae Joun Bupp Company 
Publisher Advertising tKepresentatives 

Burrell Bldg., New York 
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Business Manager Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
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ted in the Philadelphia market to 
the best advantage, and these are 
what we push.” 

In New York City there are 
three wholesale grocery concerns 
organized and carried on by re- 
tail grocers. These are the Am- 
sterdam Grocery Company, cov- 
ering the territory on the upper 
West Side of the city; the Man- 
hattan Grocery Company, which 
supplies the upper East Side, and 
the United Grocers’ Company, 
which sells to the lower end of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, and several 
suburban towns and cities. These 
companies sell not only to mem- 
bers, but to other grocers who 
are willing to comply ,with their 
terms. In the case of the Man- 
hattan fully fifty per cent of the 
sales are to outsiders. 

In discussing the use of pri- 
vate brands by these organiza- 
tions, Frederick Buckmann, the 
president of the Amsterdam Gro- 
cery Company, stated that his 
company sells, only three articles 
bearing its own _ trade-mark, 
namely, tea, coffee and_ kero- 
sene oil. 

John Henrich, manager of the 
Manhattan Grocery Company, says 
that the only article sold by that 
company bearing the private 
brand is cornstarch. “We sell five 
times more of the advertised 
goods than we do of our own,” 
he explained. “People seem to 
have more faith in them. If a 
woman asks for a branded article 
that sells for fifteen cents and 
you offer her a package bearing 
your own trade-mark, for ten 
cents, she prefers to pay the ex- 
tra five cents for the one that is 
advertised.” 

Charles Thorpe, secretary of 
the New York State Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association for the past 
thirteen years, and editor of the 
‘Retail Grocers’ Advocate, in 
speaking of private brands, said: 
“From my observations in the 
grocery field I am convinced that 
private-branded goods are losing 
ground among the grocery organ- 
izations. Advertised goods are 
now so firmly intrenched in pub- 
lic favor that it is extremely dif- 
ficult and very costly to attempt 
to substitute other goods for 


them. Those associations that 
have placed private brands on the 
market have been disappointed at 
the poor success they have had 
in trying to get their customers 
to buy them. 

“One of the earliest associa- 
tions to be formed in New York 
City was the Riverside Exchange, 
which was established over twenty 
years ago. In all its long career 
this association has handled, so 
far as I can recall, but two pri- 
vate brands of goods. These 
were the Gaylord canned goods 
and the Sintella Tea. The United 
Grocers’ Company, of Brooklyn, a 
few years ago sold considerable 
quantities of the Dividend brand 
of groceries, but I am told that 
more recently sales have fallen off 
very materially, other goods hav- 
ing crowded them off the grocers’ 
shelves.” 

These few instances mentioned 
show that very little has been at- 
tempted in the United States that 
compares with the Canadian ex- 
periment. Of course, the idea is 
always in the air. As is well 
known, most of the chains have 
private brands. Often when a 
number of the independents get 
together they discuss the advisa- 
bility of getting private brands as 
a weapon in the fight against the 
syndicates and department stores. 
Just why they want them and 
what they would do with them, 
after getting them, is never made 
clear. Surely the independents 
have enough to do, without un- 
dertaking the heart-breaking task 
of building up a reputation for an 
unknown brand. The strength of 
the chains does not lie in their 
private brands. Furthermore, one 
of the great assets that the inde- 
pendents have is the tremendous 
prestige of the manufacturers’ 
brands, which they are carrying. 

However, in these discussions 
of the independents, better judg- 
ment usually prevails. It is de- 
cided that the advertising manu- 
facturer is too powerful an ally 
to alienate. 

The fact that the most success- 
ful buying associations, such as 
the Girard company, do not have 
private brands is the most telling 
argument against them. 
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New England Buy-Words 
—Follow the Leaders ! 


Here follow fourteen concerns who have been using 
New England Street Car Advertising consistently and 
continuously, some of them for nearly 20 years—none 
for less than three. ° 

We submit this partial list as prima facie evidence of 
the worth of our medium. 


Uneeda Biscuit, etc. | Fels Naptha Soap 


National Biscuit Co. Fels & Co. 


Lifebuoy Soap & Lux Wrigley’s Gums 


Lever Bros. Co. Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 








Coca-Cola Lowney’s Chocolates, etc. 
a vO. Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Royal Baking Powder 


Royal Baking Powder Co. Sloan’s Liniment 


Fairy Soap & Gold Dust pc 


2 in ] Polish O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 
The F. F. Dalley Co., Ltd. Postum & Grape Nuts 


Perfection Oil Stoves There's a Reason Co. 
and Socony Products Arrow Shirts and Collars 
Standard Oil Co. of N.Y. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

The millions spent annually in advertising by these 
concerns and the keen judgment guiding the expen- 
diture of these millions have not overlooked ‘the New 
England field for one minute. 

Figures and data which convinced these concerns— 
are at your service. 


Eastern Advertising Co. 
8 West 40th St., New York — Sears Bldg., Boston 
Francis Bldg., Providence 
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& 
‘Type 


Think of us as men who know type, 
and who understand how to use it with 
force and dignity. We reverence good 
composition, and we are prepared to 
handle it properly and to respect it. 













Consequently, the important part it 
plays with good advertising illustration 
is carefully considered in our work. 


You will find that we can offer valuable 
help on composition and layouts. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
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COMPANY 


CAdvertising Slustrations 
104 South Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 








































When Advertising Is Better Pro- 
tection Than Patent Rights 


Appropriation of Rubens & Marble, Inc., Grows From $84 to $100,000 


in Eighteen Years 


Epes is an advertising ro- that the life of his child had been 
» mance back of the matter-of- ‘saved by the makeshift garment 
fact announcement that Rubens he had constructed. There was 
& Marble, Inc., of Chicago, will nothing else like it on the market. 
invest $100,000 this year in ad- The thought occurred to him, 
vertising their infants’ health why couldn’t he make and sell 
shirts. It is a story of aman who, such a garment? 

eighteen years ago, after repeated So he began the manufacture. 
failures, staked his last $84 for Without competent guidance the 


advertising and won. 


early advertising floundered about, 


Lee Rubens was originally a sometimes paying out, sometimes 
retail jeweler, but the business de- failing entirely to produce results. 
pression of 1893 left him strand- Slowly but surely the small cap- 
ed—long on stock, but short on _ ital of the ex-retailer leaked away. 
ready cash. His little daughter It was difficult to interest the 
was taken sick about this time. large buyers in the garment. 
Pulmonary troubles had set in, “There is no demand for it,” they 
and the condition of the child was complained. Selling by mail was 


serious. In its rest- 
less hours it seemed 
almost impossible: to 
keep the child prop- 
erly covered. But- 
tons came loose and 
covers were kicked 
off. The doctor cau- 
tioned. To prevent 
fatal consequences 
something had to be 
done to keep the child 
properly protected. 
The _ threatening 
danger stimulated in- 
genuity. If the child 
would not stay cov- 
ered, Mr. Rubens 
would try his hand at 
making a garment 
that would not come 
undone. So. after 
several endeavors he 
fashioned a shirt that 
went on like a coat 
but overlapped the 
chest and abdomen. 
It was securely fast- 
ened by an adjust- 
able belt arrangement 
in the back. After 
wearing the garment, 
improvement was ap- 
parent and the child 
was soon well. 
Mr. Rubens believed 





Dress Babe: ina hile 
And Keep Hin Safely Out-Doors 


IS pene comfy shirt, double thick over chest and stomach, keeps little babies rp] 
‘arm on the daily outing, during the outdoor nap, in lly cool and 
sal seatlind Sena ht It helps you raise a robust, fresh-air baby in the scientihe 














modem way—a baby that doesn’t have “ '—a well baby. 
A Little Undercoat Where dealers can't supply you we will sell direct. Ask 
Pict Aya sare us for pictures, and list of sizes and prices. 
the thick and cumbersome coate and wraps that 
bd Tana robe (apg 2 roll h-w4 Rubens Union Suits, Too 
conacrvesthe heat manufactured by the body. And thin. aa We also make coat-fiting two-button union suste for 
cutdoor people wil ell you.m the secret of Keepang warm. children from two to ten years old. ‘They come in Cates 
This famous Rubens Shirt, made for babies and lithe 
py mance tan 23 years ago. Then it helped _, Mothers who sew on endless buttons every week on 
. 
fk slips on like a cost and fastens without buttons: Soe Ges we cn wi ttle 
sheaye Ging perfectly, becouse it w edjestable o denen or oo uanecesenry batons, wil be oven 
deck tea femotn dovtle nds Sse at piteis thn |; mecca 
chest and keeps the abdomen warm is of de- 
sign thet hee never been improved. Write Us, Unless You Find Them 











SOME OF ADVERTISING THAT PROTECTS THE SALES OF 


RUBENS GARMENT 
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too costly and things began to 
look dark. 


OUTLET SECURED BY CONSUMER AD- 
VERTISING 


On the verge of throwing up 
the sponge, he consulted an ad- 
vertising firm which was not 
above taking hold’ of small ac- 
counts. With the help of the agen- 
cy anentirely new selling plan was 
worked out. Mr. Rubens gave 
$84 for space in two women’s pub- 
lications. It was sink or swim. 
The advertising had hardly made 
its appearance when things began 
to look up for the discouraged 
manufacturer. One of the lar- 
gest Chicago stores, a store which 
he had not been able to interest 
in his ante-advertising days, saw 
the advertising. The fact that it 
was being advertised to the con- 
sumer gave it new interest to the 
buyer’s eyes. Points that had not 
appealed to him before became 
obvious. The buyer’s merchan- 
dising instinct told him that it 
was a good thing—and he backed 
up his instinct to the extent of 
giving Mr. Rubens an order for 
his entire stock. 

Helped along by consistent ad- 


vertising the young concern grew © 


beyond all expectations. It rea- 
soned that patents are temporary 
devices that fortify only early en- 
deavors. The company deter- 
mined that after patent rights 
expired, the prestige of the 
shirt for infants would be as well 
protected by advertising as it had 
been by patents. So with each in- 
crease in the business came an an- 
nual increase in the advertising 
appropriation. Each year a great- 
er amount was pyramided on the 
top of the previous investment. 

“The protection of patents by 
advertising,” explained W. J. Ru- 
bens, a member of the firm, “is 
too often overlooked. Patent 
grants do not automatically insure 
protection. Protection often lies 
in the ability of the owner to mer- 
chandise his proposition. 

“We fortunately were not trou- 
bled by many imitators. In 1905 


we had an infringement which la- 
ol became commercially histor- 
ical. 


The infringement was tech- 
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nical, but not legal. We could not 
successfully contest it. So imme- 
diately we had competition which 
later developed into substitution. 


HOW SUBSTITUTORS WERE FOUGHT 


“At that time, the substitution 
evil was rampant in all lines. 
Everybody was affected by it, but 
no one had ever attempted an ag- 
gressive remedy. We, however, 
did ‘not propose to give the de- 
mand created by our advertising 
to competition. Readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK of that time will recall 
our activity in starting the anti- 
substitution campaign which aft- 
erwards became a national issue. 
Manufacturers all over the coun- 
try joined the movement. Maga- 
zines took up the question edito- 
rially.” 

Like other manufacturers, the 
concern has had to meet the com- 
petition of large jobbers manu- 
facturing private brands of their 
own. How to get these jobbers in 
line has long been a problem to 
them. According to these job- 
bers, they are to blame because of 
their refusal to give them certain 
co-operation. 

These jobbers lost no time in 
bringing out competitive gar- 
ments, and even Mr. Rubens ad- 
mits this competition has caused 
some worry. Whether it could 
have been avoided by a different 
policy is an open question, but a 
question that can well be taken 
into early consideration by the 
manufacturer of a new patented 
specialty. 

“The success of the Rubens 
shirt for infants,” one jobber ex- 
plained, “is due to a certain fea- 
ture of utility which was popu- 
larized through consistent adver- 
tising when patented. But the 
point is, while the makers un- 
doubtedly sold a large volume 
while protected by their patent, 
their present sales are not in pro- 
portion to the possible sale had 
they cultivated the jobber. Some 
of their methods should be ex- 
amples for other manufacturers 
to avoid. Instead of encouraging 
a permanent friendship with the 
jobber who was distributing his 
goods at less cost than they could 
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Merchandising Service 
a Basis for Solid 
Advertising Success 


“It’s the work of highly trained specialists to 
dig out the bare facts. A survey to be worth 
anything must be as cold-blooded as a clinic 
and as scientific as an assayer’s analysis. The 
facts must not be colored by hopes and desires 
or warmed up by personal interests. It’s a 
diagnosis we want—merciless, exact.” That’s 
what.a prominent merchandising and adver- 
tising man has to say about merchandising 
service. 


It is the function of the Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department of the Boston American to 
make local trade investigations, to dig out the 
bare facts and to submit reports which will 
provide a basis for successful merchandising 
and advertising campaigns. 


These investigations cover every phase of 
merchandising and advertising—they reveal 
dealer and consumer conditions surrounding 
the sale of products similar to the one under 
consideration—they go out just as we find 
them, whether for or against—they are unbiased. 
This department is at your service—write your 
letter of inquiry now. 








[W EROLAROD GREATEST OPUS EY nes [ ReEWwsreren of vf 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 

80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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sell direct, they gradually raised 
the price to the jobber to a point 
where it ceased to be profitable 
to handle. 

“We discontinued the line, and 
now make a garment of our own 
which has displaced it in a num- 
ber of stores. So while the man- 
ufacturer is protected by patents 
and even advertising, he should 
not neglect the third corner of 
the triangle of co-operation with 
the jobber and thus entrench the 
distributing channels against com- 
petition.” 

That Rubens & Marble have not 
neglected cementing jobber rela- 
tions is evident from the fact that 
98 per cent of their output is sold 
to jobbers. This emphasizes what 
the jobber quoted says, and shows 
that even though the patents seem 
bullet-proof, it does not do to 
place too much dependence on 
them. Presume that production was 
not so restricted by outside fac- 
tors. Suppose that some years ago 
the company finding itself in a 
monopoly of the market through 
its patents decided to stop adver- 
tising. Or presume that when the 
patent: expired sales had not 
caught up with production. Sup- 
pose further that the sudden con- 
certed competition made it nec- 
essary to exert every effort to 
increasing sales and extending 
outlets. Under such circum- 
stances, which are only too fre- 
quent, it would ‘seem that on a 
patented advertised specialty the 
plans for insuring the maximum 
possible future sales are incom- 
plete without backing up your 
advertising by cultivating the dis- 
tributor’s good will. 


Manages Packard Aircraft 
Division 
William B. Stout, general sales and ad- 
vertising manager ‘of the Scripps-Booth 
Corporation, Detroit, has been appointed 
manager of the aircraft division of the 


Packard Motor Car Company. 
Brown, who has been assistant sales man- 
ager, will succeed Mr. Stout. 


J. J. Gallagher Joins Agency 


J. J. Gallagher, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Acton 
Publishing Company, Ltd., Toronto, has 
joined the staff of the Advertising Serv- 
ice Company, Ltd., Montreal and To- 
ronto. 


Need of a Broader Commercial 
Vision 

The necessity of a broader vision in 
dealing with the commercial interests of 
America was emphasized by F. A. Wil- 
son-Lawrenson, business manager of 
Association Men, in a luncheon address 
before the Advertising Club of New 
York last week. 

“Because of our narrowness of vision,” 
said the speaker, “we have failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities that await 
us in foreign countries. We are blind, 
for instance, to the possibilities of trade 
with India and her 400,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. When you talk to some men 
about selling goods in that country they 
smile and say that her people are too 
poor to buy our goods. Let us see. The 
greater portion of her population wear 
loin cloths and turbans. In the two years 
preceding the war England sold to In- 
dia $220,000,000 worth of cloth. The 
total imports of India during the same 
period were $600,000,000, only 2 per cent 
of which came from the United States, 
Japan’s share of this business was five 
times as much.” 

Before the war India obtained her en- 
tire supply of sugar from Austria-Hun- 
gary. A few days ago a Western State, . 
said Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson, closed a 
contract with India for $45,000,000 worth 
of beet sugar. Oregon and Californian 
dealers in lumber recently put in bids 
for supplying a large amount of lumber 
for construction work in that country. 


Full Statement of Advertising 
to the Dealer 


National advertisers make such good 
use of their advertisin campaigns in 
getting dealer interest that competition 
along this line has resulted in an- 
nouncements being much more specific 
than formerly. For instance, the In- 
ternational Silver Company, of Meri- 
den, Conn., in telling jewelers about 
its fall campaign, not only lists all of 
the papers which are being used, with 
the issues scheduled, but also’ indi- 
cates special positions, such as back- 
covers, the size of the space used and 
color-work, if any is provided for. In 
figuring circulation thus secured, stress . 
is also laid on the fact that the 35,- 
000,000 readers claimed for the com- 
pany’s advertising are determined by 
Yiguring the actual number of copies 
circulated, allowing only one reader to 
a copy. he detail in which the scope 
of the campaign is described is due 
to the generous claims often made re- 
garding “national advertising’ which 
may involve limited use of one or two 
mediums. 


Holcomb Mfg. Company Ap- 
points Ad Manager 


The J. I. Holcomb Manufacturing 
Company, of Indianapolis, manufacturer 
of cleaning-brushes and_ sanitary ap 
plies, has placed C. H. Crist, formerly 
of the Indianapolis News, in charge of 
its advertising. 
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u x ents Bulletin 


The National Weekly 


Sr 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 
For Corset Advertising, 10,104 Buyer-Readers 





f 
| These figures may be taken as a fair 
| criterion of the dealer influence of 
NUGENT’S BULLETIN as a medium 
for Corset Advertising. 


They understate rather than overstate 
actual conditions, as the circulation of 
the paper has increased 10% since 
these figures were compiled from sub- 
scribers’ letters. 


Corset styles and merchandising prob- 
lems are discussed editorially from 
week to week, and while these sub- 
jects are, in each instance, treated as 
completely as possible, subscribers 
often write to inquire about prices, 
materials and brands, some of which 
are: “La Camille,’ Frolaset, P. N., 
American Lady, R. & G., Bon Ton 
and Redfern. 


Any manufacturer desiring to secure 
more dealer co-operation, or to create 
greater dealer influence, can profitably 
use NUGENT’S BULLETIN, The 
National Weekly for the Retailer of 
Ready-to-Wear. 


1182 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

London 

| Paris 

“Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 
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Business Papers 
Announce Plan for In- 
dustrial Protection 





New York Publishers Outline 
“Get-Together” Plan for Giving 
‘Concerted Editorial Attention, to 
Matters of National Momenat— 
Editors Appointed” to Act on 

Committee 
OBILIZATION of the busi- 

ness press to gain united 
and concerted editorial action in 
behalf of matters of intense na- 
tional import, was the theme of 
a’ special meeting of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., last Monday at the 
New York Advertising Club. 

The plan of the mobilization, 
which was first outlined and then 
offered in the form of resolu- 
tions by James H. McGraw, of 
the McGraw Publishing Co., is 
to organize committees and sub- 
committees of the editorial forces 
of all the business papers of the 
country to give concerted editorial 
attention to matters pending of 
importance and interest to the 
business world, such as the Webb 
Bill, the matter of car shortage, 
relations with foreign nations, 
support for the work of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; etc. The consensus 
of the various talks was to the 
effect, that the business press has 
hitherto, because of individualized 
action, not been alive to its 
opportunities as a united force 
for benefiting the business world 
as a whole. 

“We have been talking about 
concerted action for twenty 
years,” said Mr. McGraw in in- 
troducing the tentative  pro- 
gramme, “but we haven’t had as 
much of it as we should have 
had, with reference to the great 
industrial problems of the nation. 
Individual publications have done 
much in themselves, but there 
has been no great national move- 
ment. We should have a central 
course of action—we should set 
aside personal ambition and work 
for the common cause. What we 
will need is a committee of edi- 
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tors, as the information we gather 
must be reported in such form 
that can be easily edited to meet 
the appeal to the constituency of 
each paper.” 

H. M. Swetland, of the Class 
Journal Company, said that for 
years the business papers have 
been fretting over their own indi- 
vidual problems, only to overlook 
the broader problems of business 
as a’ whole, “We holler if some- 
thing’s wrong,” he said, “but if 
we can go deeply into matters 
and help with our influence before 
poor laws are made, we would 
have less to criticize.” : 

C. Pearson, of the Dry 
Goods Economist, pointed out the 
difficulties to be overcome in get- 
ting started, while W. H. Taylor, 
of the David Williams Co.,, dis- 
cussed the results that might 
accrue to the benefit of business 
as a whole in the concerted 
editorial action recommended. 
Arthur J. Baldwin, of the Hill 
Publishing Co., said it seemed a 
pity, especially at this period in 
our history, that the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
should face the possibility of 
having an appropriation for $855,- 
240 pared by legislators in Wash- 
ington, when $44,000,000 are 
passed for waterways, the names. 
of 2 per cent of which Mr. Bald- 
win defied his audience to cite. 

Matters of this nature it is the 
plan of the New York business 
papers to act upon concertedly, 
by gathering information and 
data on all subjects pertaining to 
business betterment and _legisla- 
tion affecting it, by publishing the 
facts, and supplying the business 
press of the whole country with 
the same information. A long 
list of editors was named as the 
preliminary committee, with David 
Beecroft as chairman. 


G. E. Gill With Insurance 
Publication 


George E. Gill, formerly of the Class 
Journal Company, and more recently 
with the sales promotion department of 
the Prest-O-Lite Company, of Indian- 
ogee, has been made associate manager 
ot the Cincinnati office of the Western 
He succeeds A. 2; Wol- 

hicago, 





Underwriter. 


gemuth, recently transferred to 
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You can cash in on 
your IDEA quicker 
through a PICTURE— 


it’s there! 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE — DETROIT OFFICE 
23 East 26th St. 220 So. State St. 809 Kresge Bldg. 
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How MANY People in an “Emu- 
lative Attitude of Mind” can be 
Reached by the Advertiser 


to be able to advertise to people 

when they are at the theatre. They 

are in an emulative attitude of 
mind. Their pride, taste and sense of 
quality are stimulated by the stage, the 
atmosphere and the presence of influen- 
tial people around them. 


T is, of course, a distinct advan 


But there must be a large number of 
people thus mentally emulative, to pro- 
duce for the advertiser the results he is 
seeking. 


There are over 300,000 Theatre Pro- 
grams distributed weekly. This is not 
the total circulation—only the number 
attending theatres in one given week. 
Over 10,500,000 programs are distributed 
during the theatrical season of thirty-five 
weeks, There are, of course, not that 
many theatregoers in New York, and 
but 25% of this circulation goes to 
visitors. So you do reach every worth- 
while consumer of quality products at 
the exact psychological moment by using 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish ‘the 


programs for all the principal theatres 


in New York. 

















Localized Copy Chief Feature’ of 
New Sloan Liniment Campaign 


Nearly Five Thousand Daily and Weekly Newspapers to Carry Its 
Advertising Message to the Public 


By Frank Leroy Blanchard 


UST how far a national adver- 

tiser should go in localizing 
ad copy is a subject upon which 
authorities differ. Much depends 
upon the nature of the article to 
be exploited. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that. some campaigns have 
failed to be as productive as they 
might, had the advertisements 
used been given a local touch. 

One of the first advertising men 
to make use of this kind of copy 
was the late Thomas E. Dockrell, 
when advertising manager of 
Scott & Bowne, manufacturers of 
Scott’s Emulsion. Up to that 
time the same advertisement had 
been run in all sections of the 
country. By localizing the copy, 
that is, by preparing one message 
that would appeal to the lumber- 
men of the northern States, an- 
other to the miners of Pennsyl- 
vania and the West, and still an- 
other to the planters of the South, 
he was able to greatly increase the 
productivity of the firm’s adver- 
tising without adding to the ex- 
pense. 

A product that lends itself to 
this kind of advertising copy is 
liniment. One of the oldest and 
best-known brands is Sloan’s Lin- 
iment, which is sold all over the 
world. In planning the new ad- 
vertising campaign for the season 
of 1916-1917, C. C. Green, the 
merchandising and advertising 
manager of William R. Warner 
& Co., of Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, distributors of the lini- 
ment, has taken full advan- 
tage of the opportunities which 
present themselves in giving local 
color to the newspaper advertise- 
ments which are now appearing 
throughout the country. In fact, 
he has probably gone a step far- 
ther than competitors. 

With an appropriation said to 
approximate half a million dollars 


at its command, the company has 
6 


been able to prepare advertising 
copy which carries the idea of 
localization to an extent that puts 
the campaign in a class by itself. 

An examination of the proof- 
sheets of the advertisements shows 
that they may be classified as gen- 
eral and direct. Those falling un- 
der the first division have a gen- 
eral appeal and are devoted to 
calling attention to the efficiency 
of the liniment in treating rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pains, sore 
muscles or bruises, etc. Those 
addressed to persons engaged in 
specified occupations or who par- 
ticipate in the popular athletic 
sports or games of the day be- 
long to the second class. In the 
localized advertisements the illus- 
trations and text are addressed to 
the kind of people whose interest 
they seek to arouse. One of them, 
designed to appeal to lovers of 
skating, and which will appear in 
those sections of this country and 
Canada where this sport is popu- 
lar, shows a group-of young peo- 
ple skimming over the ice. 


OTHER LOCALIZED APPEALS 


Another advertisement, ad- 
dressed “To the Man ‘of Toil,” 
and which will be printed in the 
daily newspapers of Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Birmingham and 
other cities where iron and steel 
workers are located, carries a pic- 
ture of a muscular workman in 
shop garb. A third; appealing to 
miners, and which will appear in 
the newspapers of coal and metal 
producing communities, shows a 
miner, with pick over his shoulder, 
going home from the scene of his 
day’s work, as’ shown in the cut 
on page 62. 

In railroad centers of the 
North and West will be displayed 
advertisements designed to reach 
the railroad men who run the 
trains. One of these, occupying 
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aches to miners, sti 


add to the burden of pain. 


And miners turn to Sloan’s Liniment for reliet, 
penetrates quickly without rubbing, it stimulates-the 
action of the blood and soothes the soreness. 

Easy to apply, it does not stain the skin or clog the 
pores. Cleaner and more promptly effective than mussy 


plasters or ointments. 


For neuralgia, gout, lumbago, bruises, backache, chronic 
Sloan’s Linintent gives ready 


cold feet, toothache, etc. 
relief. At all druggists, 25c 50c and $1.00 


& a 


COPY ADDRESSED TO MINERS. 


175 lines. across three columns, 
presents a large picture of N. J. 
Ford, one of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited engineers, standing 
by the side of his locomotive, un- 
der which is a testimonial from 
him regarding the liniment. 

The newspapers of Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach, 
Los Angeles and other winter 
resorts will carry ads suggestive 
to those who play golf and ten- 
nis. During the baseball season 
just closed an advertisement that 
made a hit with the fans and the 
men of the several teams featured 
and quoted Pat Moran, of the 
Phillies. 

Each of the eighty-one sales- 
men employed by William R. 
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Warner & Co. is sup- 

plied with a hand- 

somely gotten-up 

“ln portfolio, the leaves 
of which, made of 
bigh-grede, stiff card- 
- oard, carry a type- 
A written outline of the 
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joints, sore 
_ muscles make every effort agony 
Swinging the pick or gripping the shovel 
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SOME OF THE OTHER 
ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE SERIES ARE DIRECTED TO RAIL- - of 
ROADERS, LONGSHOREMEN, FACTORY WORKERS, ETC. 


campaign and speci- 
| mens of the various 
kinds of advertising 
matter that are to be 
employed. <A _ letter 
emphasizes the fact 
that the advertising 
will fail of its pur- 
pose unless the sales- 
men get behind it and 


give it their most 
earnest support. 
Some idea of the 


extent of the cam- 
paign can be _ had 
from the following 
data. The big-city 
newspaper campaign, 
which will start in 
January, will run 200- 
line copy in ninety- 
five metropolitan 
newspapers in seventy 
cities of thirty-six 
States and Canada. 
Nearly 2,000 publica- 
tions, » mostly daily 
newspapers and large 
weeklies, are now 
carrying display ads 
Sloan’s Liniment 
in which testimonials 
are used, not in the 
old style, but written in narrative 
form, and beginning “Once upon 
a time.” In addition, what are 
called “Bucklen readers” are ap- 
pearing in nearly 3,000 country- 
town dailies and weeklies. One 
small-town and one Sunday mag- 
azine are the only publications 
used outside of the daily, weekly 
and farm papers. The advertise- 
ments are also appearing in for- 
eign countries. 

The advertising manager has 
available a surplus appropriation 
for use when exigencies arise. 
This is employed in special ad- 
vertisements that are suggested 
by news events as they occur, and 
which, because of their timeliness, 
attract unusual attention. 
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Influencing Future Business 





The man who says, “I don’t have to advertise—I am 
already oversold”—-will do well to consider these 
extracts from a recent statement by 


MR. O. C. HARN, Advertising Manager, 
National Lead Co. 


“For convenience, or from superficialness of 
thinking, people often say briefly that advertising 
has only one function, which is to sell goods. 
Broadly speaking and thinking only of the ultimate 
purpose, this is so, but the ultimate purpose is often 
accomplished only through the action of several 
intermediate steps.” * * * * 


“If in a period when the product is oversold we 
should desire to slow up the demand, we would 
have to exercise some sort of magic whereby we 
could cancel the advertising which we did last year 
and the year before that, for we are feeling the 
effects of that advertising now just as surely, and 
perhaps more surely than that of the advertising 
which we are doing at present. 


If we should stop advertising during a period 
when orders. are embarrassing, the only effect would 
be to slow up the orders a year or two hence when 
we might possibly like to have them—in fact—be 
exorbitantly glad to see them come in.” 


From a statement by Mr. Harn in Advertising & 
Selling—November. 


This sound sales philosophy applies with special 
force to the advertising of things used in production 
and construction. 


Such commodities are generally purchased for busi- 
ness reasons and not to gratify the temporary whim 
of the buyer. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Engineering Record Electrical World Electrical Merchandising 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
lectric Railway Journa 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 











How Nosco Has Worked Out 


Family of Products Idea 


Sales Come Easier When Four Products Are Sold Instead of One 


HREE years ago it used to 

cost the National Onion Salt 
Company, of Chicago, $1 to sell an 
average order. To-day that dollar 
goes almost four times as far. 
This result was not an accident. It 
followed the systematic working 
out of a well-thought-out plan, the 
general features of which will 
prove suggestive to all adver- 
tisers interested in keeping down 
selling costs—especially when the 
product is a slow repeater and its 
success or failure depends on 
keeping selling costs within a none 
too liberal margin. 

In 1911, when Nosco Onion Salt 
first broke into the market in 
Denver, the introductory condi- 
tions were much like the path that 
is pleasantly smooth 
until the proverbial 
cobblestone is struck. 
The product—an 
onion seasoning mi- 
nus the odor—appar- 
ently filled an unsup- 
plied want. It had 
salability, coupled 
with the fact that it 
added a new profit 
without diverting or 
dividing a demand 
for anything else car- 
ried in the grocers’ 
stock. Because of 
this fortunate combi- 
nation of features, it 
was an article the 
jobbing trade took 
hold of readily. 

Printers’ Ink has - 
already told how this 
advertiser, by inten- 
sive working of the < 
trade with specialty 
salesmen, demonstra- 
tors in stores of 
strategic importance, 
and routing sales 
through the jobber, 
was able to secure a 
working distribution 
in less than two 
years. But in spite 
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$< ; add NOSCO Seasoning 


As soon as the crisp, brown roast comes from the oven you will 
note the rich savor of the NOSCO seasoning in its dressing; 
the soup is ready to serve, add NOSCO, as soon as the sala is prepared, 
give it a more delicious tang by adding a dash of NOSCO seasoning. 

You can serve the most attractive dishes known to cookery at your table every day, 
and still be a thei ifty cook, you can cut the cost of living, yet live better and get a rape. 
tation among your 
ONION CELERY, GARLIC, POULTRY 


whole 


he 
foods and their thnfty knack o 
secret of their artis in the seasoning 
give every dish y 

By exclusive pe al processes the tasteless, digestion-disturbing elements of 
the ovlons and garlic are removed, and NOSCO seasoaings 
sho cannot ordinarily eat 
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NATIONAL ONION SALT COMPANY 
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selling costs threatened the even- 
tual success of the venture. Repeat 
sales were not rapid enough to 
absorb this high first-sale cost. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION NEEDED 


With the dealers stocked, but 
the goods not moving, the com- 
pany realized that moving the 
product across the dealers’ counter 
was of greater importance than 
placing it on his shelves. Instead 
of dealer distribution, the problem 
was one of consumer education. 
The average housewife is not a 
great user of seasonings. The old 
admonition of the cookbook—salt 
and pepper to taste—had created 
a matter-of-fact habit. So if 

(Continued on page 69) 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING FEATURES ALL FOUR PRODUCTS 
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Advertising is a commercial 
necessity. 


Poster 
Advertising 








A compelling design in strik- 
ing colors, with brief and 
forceful text—when displayed 
in prominent spots— 

will enthuse salesmen, en- 
courage the retailer, and 
induce real consumer buying. 


We have had 16 years 
exclusive experience 
with posters. 


American Poster Co., Inc. 


DONALD G. ROSS, - . President 
S. J. HAMILTON, Secy. and Treas. 


110 W. 40th Street, New York City 
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AUCUSTA. MAINE DECEMBER 1916 


AMERICAN WOMAN 

















A national advertiser who demands 
results must consider carefully the facts 
about the 500,000 circulation of THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN.-——Complete detailed 
information on request. Let us prove to 
you that our subscribers prefer standard, 
trade marked goods. 














WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE EasTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
W. H. McCURDY, Mer. WM. F. HARING 
30 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. Flatiron Bldg., New York. 






























Nosco was to become a factor ‘in 
the kitchen, the housewife must be 
educated to seasoning as an art. 

In August, 1912, with forty 
rivals already in the field, the com- 
pany began advertising in a list of 
women’s magazines. The cam- 
paign had a dual purpose. Moving 
the goods through the education 
of the housewife presented the 
principal problem. But the com- 
pany also believed that it could 
use the same advertising to accom- 
plish the introduction of the 
product in the small town and 
to country jobbers who were too 
expensive to reach through direct 
sales effort. 

In the small-town field, the 
advertising did what direct sales 
work could not do. It obtained 
business on a cost per unit of sale 
that compared favorably with the 
cost of city sales. The country 
jobbers already knew of the prod- 
uct from its city distribution. On 
the assurance of the advertising, 
they fell into line. They pushed 
the product among their trade. 
Indications of consumer demand 
began to appear. The advertising 
was moving the goods to the 
housewife. A large Chicago mail- 
order house catering to the small- 
town and country trade wrote to 
the company making a tempting 
offer on quantity purchases to sell 
under its’ own brand. Later, a 
large chain-store system made a 
similar proposition. 

“A great deal of our success,” 
explained J. F. Elam, general sales 
manager of the company to a 
Printers’ INK representative, “is 
due to working close to the trade. 
Offers from mail-order houses 
and chain-stores were tempting, 
but we thought it better busi- 
ness not to accept them. The 
big-package and low-price idea 
would react on the dealer. 

“In selling to the trade, no 
schemes were used. Every pur- 
chase was a sale. Free deals and 
quantity discounts, we believe, only 
overload the dealer. And on a 
slow-moving article they have a 
tendency automatically to preju- 
dice him against the line. In some 
instances we were asked to guar- 
antee the sale of the goods by the 
dealer. This we declined to do. 
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If the dealer is assured of the 
sale of the goods, he is inclined 
to be careless. He is apt to push 
other lines, place the guaranteed 
goods on upper shelves, and pre- 
sume that responsibility for their 
sale rests entirely with the manu- 
facturer.” 

Although the company turned 
the corner after the first year, high 
selling cost on a low-priced article 
was still an obstacle. 

“Early in our experience with 
Nosco Onion Salt,” said Mr. Elam, 
“we observed a market for a com- 
plete line of seasonings. The 
average American housewife is a 
good cook. But the master cooks 
—the French and the Italians—are 
more admired for their skill in 
seasonings. Our opportunity was 
to provide a line of seasonings to 
enable the housewife to do away 
with onion peeling and the prepa- 
ration of herbs. By building up a 
line, we would have the volume 
of sales necessary to offset the 
selling cost. 

“So two years after the intro- 
duction of Nosco Onion Salt, we 
added a Garlic seasoning and a 
Celery Salt seasoning.. One year 
later we added a Poultry season- 
ing, giving us a family of four 
products. Celery and Poultry sea- 
soning are perhaps thirty years 
old, but we made them from essen- 
tial oils instead of the old process 
of grinding vegetable matter. 

“With a family of products 
established, our salesmen were 
able to go to the dealer and say, 
‘Here’s an opportunity for you to 
get more sales from old customers. 
Instead of selling the housewife 
only one kind of seasoning, you 
can now sell four. It means faster 
turnover. All you have to do is 
to follow the advertising, and 
suggest keeping four emia in 
the pantry.’ 

“By building up a family of 
products in this way and adver- 
tising it, we reduced the unit 
selling cost. The present cost of 
selling four products is only 25 
per cent more than the former cost 
of selling one. Where it used to 
cost us $100 to obtain.a certain 
amount of business, for $125 we 
now obtain four times as much 
business.” 
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We specialize in the advertising 
of big business and have more 
such accounts than any other agency. 


It is big business today, but with few 
exceptions, when most of our clients 
started with us years ago, they started 
with a small initial appropriation. 


Their growth is a result of the broad- 
er conception of service that has led 
us, with only thirty-four clients, to 
build an organization which under 
a less varied and less thorough 
method might well handle 600 


or more accounts. 


FRANK SEAMAN 
+ INCORPORATED 


Merchandising & Advertising Service 





Now in THE PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
33d to 34th St. & Eighth Ave., New York Phone Greeley 2510 
JUST ACROSS FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
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Advertising Space 
Costs Less Per Unit 
Than Ten Years Ago 


(Continued from page 8) 


for the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

“This increase. in overhead 
charges has been absorbed by the 
larger amount of advertising 
which the newspapers have pub- 
lished. In other words, news- 
paper profits have remained prac- 
tically the same that they were 
five years ago, notwithstanding 
that the newspapers have in- 
creased their advertising patron- 
age from 25 to 50 per cent. The 
profit on this extra amount of 
business which the newspapers 
have secured has been eaten up 
by the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

“The newspaper business is 
probably the only business where 
the cost of production seems to 
have nothing whatever to do with 
the selling price. The selling 
price of advertising space is a 


thing to be left alone in most 


newspaper offices. It seems that 
it should be like Czsar’s wife, 
above suspicion, and not a sub- 
ject of discussion. A notice of 
an increase in rate is the starting 
of a scrap. 

“You can easily prove that ad- 
vertising space in newspapers costs 

@he publishers to-day from 20 

to 30 per cent more than it 
did five years ago. The advertiser 
thus far has not borne any por- 
tion of this extra burden.” 

Frank T. Carroll, of the Indian- 
apolis News, says: 

“My observation leads me to 
state that the cost of producing a 
newspaper has advanced fully 25 
per cent in the last two years, and 
in view of present market it is 
reasonable to believe that this ad- 
vance will be increased to 33 1/3 
per cent within the next six 
months.” 

W. L. Halstead, general man- 
ager of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
says: 

“I am confident that as a whole 
newspaper-production costs have 
increased not less than 25 per 


cent, and I would not be surprised 
if a thorough analysis would dis- 
close that they had increased 50 
per cent.” 

The Winnipeg Telegram reports 
these percentages of increase in 
the cost of labor since 1905: Com- 
posing-room, 41; pressroom, 38%; 
stereotype-room, 38 4/5; edi- 
torial-room, 27; business office, 20. 
And these other items: Illustra- 
tions, 50; news-print paper, 2214; 
other paper, 58; inks, 40; stereo- 
type metal, 50; press rollers, 
33 1/3; stereotype paper, 47; post- 
age, 33 1/3; twines, 52; station- 
ery, 25 

NEARLY ALL CORROBORATE 


Nearly all the other testimony 
is to the same effect. Some news- 
papers report very small increases 
in cost, due to greater efficiency 
over their earlier methods. George 
M. Rogers, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, is able to state: 

“The Plain Dealer for a number 
of years past has kept a very 
accurate record of costs, our 
comptroller, as we call him, being 
a Price-Waterhouse man and 
qualified to a detail. We have 
not, however, good records going 
back ten years, and I am, there- 
fore, confining myself to a five- 
year period, in which time our to- 
tal operating costs have increased 
64.19 per cent, although our unit 
costs—our unit being 1,000 eight- 
page papers—have decreased 8.15 
per cent; that is, while our total 
operating costs are up to the ex- 
tent of more than $500,000, it is 
costing us to-day 8.15 per cent less 
to turn out 1,000 eight-page com- 
plete papers than it did five years 
ago, this being due, of course, to 
the fact that our circulation has 
greatly increased in that period.” 

On the question of whether or 
not there has been an increase 
in the quality of circulation, it 
was hardly to be expected that 
there would be anything short of 
absolute unanimity among the 
publishers; all were sure that the 
per capita purchasing power of 
their public was much higher now 
than it was ten years ago. That, 
of course, is not debatable. Per 
capita wealth, income, bank clear- 
ings, savings-bank deposits, wages 
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and salaries are all greater, as 
reported by the Department of 
Commerce, and there is nothing 
to show they are not as widely 
diffused. All centers give testi- 
mony of growing retail business. 

Add to this the clean-up of ad- 
vertising columns that has been 
going on during the past two or 
three years, the distinct editorial 
improvement, the wider range of 


INK 


“There has been, as we _ all 
know, I am sure,” he says, “too 
much rate-cutting among the pub- 
lishers during the past twenty 
years. I do not mean all pub- 
lishers, but I mean about 75 per 
cent of the publishers of daily 
and weekly newspapers. The 
whole thing was _ unbusinesslike 
and unprofitable, not only to the 
publisher, but to readers and ad- 





COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. _ 
(Furnished by Bradstreet’s.) 


BREADSTUFFS 
Wheat, No. 2, 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, in elevator, per bush 


Oats, No. 2, mixed, 1n elevator, per bush 


Flour, straight winter, per barrel 
LIVE STOCK 


Beeves, best, native steers (Chic.), per 100 Ibs, 


Sheep, prime (Chic.), per 100 Ibs 
Hogs, prime (Chic.), per 100 lbs 


a, 
Horses, average com. to best (Chic.), per head 127.50 


PROVISIONS AND GROCERIES 
Beef, carcasses (Chic.), per Ib 


Hogs, market pigs, carcasses (Chic.), per Ib... 


Mutton, carcasses (Chic.), per lb 
Milk (New York), per quart 


Eggs, state, fresh (New York), per dozen 


Bread (New York), per loaf 

Beef, family, per barrel 

Pork, new mess, per barrel 

Bacon, short ribs, smoked (Chic.), per Ib 
Hams, smoked, per Ib 

Lard, western steam, per lb 

Butter, creamery, state, best, per lb 
Cheese, choice east factory, per Ib 
Codfish, large dried, per quintal 

Sugar, granulated, per lb 

Molasses, New Orleans, prime, per gallon 
Salt, fine domestic, sacks, 2 


red winter, in elevator, per bush. 


P. Cc. 
INCREASE 


1916 
Oct. 1 
$1.585 


99 
.5275 
7.15 


1906 F say 

Oct. 1 - ters 
$ .80625 $1. 7 
-56 765 
1535 
4.15 


8.10 
3.90 
6.75 10.25 
195.00 195.00 


0925 ° 13 
1475 
-16375 


11.25 


6.80 
5.50 8.25 


13.50 
16.75 
—: 
“0910 
29 
11475 
7.50 


11575 
20 
+1480 
207s 
“bors 


Beans (New York), choice marrow, per 100 Ib. 


Peas, choice (New York), per 100 Ibs 
Potatoes, eastern, per 180 1 
Currants, new, dried, per Ib 

HIDES AND LEATHER 
Native steer hides, No. 1, 


Hemlock, packer, middleweight, No. 1, per lb. 


Union, middlebacks, tannery run, per lb. 


Oak, scouredbacks, No. 1, per Ib 
RAW AND MANUFACTURED TEXTILES 
Cotton, middling uplands, per Ib 


Wool, Ohio & Pa. X, washed (Boston), per Ib. 31) 7 .34 
Wool, Aust., super combing, per Ib. scoured. 


-1660 
1.02 





* Now quoted on basis of 100 Ibs. 





news service, the introduction of 
better illustrations, the weeding out 
of dubious circulation and strong- 
er bid for the confidence of the 
reader and we have a situation 
distinctly more favorable to the 
advertiser. At least, such is the 
general opinion of the field. 
Another angle is indicated by 
one Middle Western publisher: 


vertisers. Manufacturers of paper 
followed along in the same fran- 
tic manner and therefore paper 
was furnished at too low a price, 
in my opinion. The time has 
come now when all parties to the 
kiting practices must recover, if 
they are to live. 

“My opinion is that the adver- 
tisers themselves have made ad- 
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vertising much more valuable dur- 
ing the past six or seven years; 
in fact, at least more effective be- 
cause of the growing necessity to 
write better copy and introduce 
salesmanship into advertising mat- 
ter.” 

Advertisers, of course, realize 
that the matter of improved cir- 
culation and that of greater ad- 
vertising returns from a given in- 


ly or better suited to the locality, 
with perhaps other reasons. These 
things are obvious and known to 
advertisers and are, only mentioned 
to read them into the record be- 
cause other and contrary consid- 
erations have been mentioned. 
So much for the newspapers. 
The percentages for other 
classes of mediums will be given 
in the succeeding issue of Print- 








oi COMPARATIVE WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 
(Furnished by Bradstreet’s.) 


RAW AND MANUFACTURED TEXTILES 
Hemp, Manila, per lb 
Jute, average of grades, per lb.. 
Flax, New Zealand, spot, per lb 
Print cloths, 64s (Boston), per yard 
Standard sheetings (Boston), per yard 


1906 1911 
Oct.1 Ocr.1 
-05125 .1175 
045 08 


Ginghams, Amosk. Staple (Boston), per yard.. 
Cotton sheetings, southern, 3 yards, per yard.. 
METALS 

Pig, Bessemer (Pittsburgh), per ton 
Steel billets, Bessemer (Pittsburgh), per ton... 
Steel rails, Standard (Pittsburgh), per ton 
Tinplates, American (Pittsburgh), per 100 Ibs.. 
Steel beams (Pittsburgh), per ton 
Silver, commercial bars (N. Y.), per ounce.... 
Copper, electrolytic (N. Y.), per lb 
Lead, pig, western (New York), per lb 
Quicksilver (San Fran.), per flask, 75 lbs 
MINERAL AND VEGETABLE OILS 
Petroleum, crude, in barrels (N. Y.), per bbl... 
Linseed, per gallon 
Castor, No. 1, per lb 
Olive, Italian, in barrels, per gallon 
NAVAL STORES 
Rosin, good strained (Savannah), per barrel.. 
Tar, regular (Wilmington, N. C.), per barrel.. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, Hudson river, hard, per M............ 
Lime, eastern common, per barrel 
Nails, wire, from store, base price, per keg.... 
Glass, window, 10x15 per box, 50 sq. feet 

CHEMICALS AND DRUGS 


Carbolic acid, in bulk, per Ib 
Nitric acid, 36 degrees, per Ib 
Opium, per lb 
Quinine, domestic, in bulk, per ounce 
. MISCELLANEOUS 
Paper, news, roll, per lb 
Ground bone, fine, average per ton, steamed.... 
Cotton seed (Houston), per ton 2,000 lbs 
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5.85 
2.60 


7.25 
1.50 
3.10 
2.57 
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vestment are two different ques- ‘ ERS’ 


tions. In the latter case there is 
also to be considered the amount 


’ Ink. As 
beginning of the article, the same 


situation generally obtains 


indicated 


in the 


in 


of competition clamoring for the 
patronage of that circulation, and 
the quality of the competition. It 
makes a difference whether our 
ad and the product behind it are 


good and whether other ads and . 


products are better or more time- 


these fields as in the newspaper 
field. Card rates have not gone 
up so fast as circulation. Some- 
times there is a reason for it. 
More often the publishers have 
not known it. 

(To be continued) 
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Advertising to 
Promote Better Feeling 
Toward Japan 


Japan Society Starts Campaign to 
Foster More Pleasant Relations 
With the People of the Flowery 
.Kingdom—Society Has a Mem- 
bership of Over 1,000 Americans 
and Japanese 


i. Japan Society, founded in 
New York in 1907, “for the 
promotion of friendly relations 
between the United States and Ja- 
pan, and the diffusion among the 
American people of a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the people 
of Japan, their aims, ideals, arts, 
sciences, industries and economic 
conditions,” has entered the ad- 
vertising field for the purpose of 
acquainting the - public with its 
work and its willingness to serve 
it in various ways. 

The organization, which is com- 
posed of about a thousand mem- 
bers, 900 of whom are Americans, 
was originally started as a purely 
social organization, one object of 
which was to entertain promi- 
nent Japanese statesmen, mer- 


chants and professional men who 
might visit New York. Later it 
was decided that it could, with a 
little effort, render a valuable 
service by assembling information 
concerning trade conditions and 
business opportunities in Japan 
that might be helpful to the manu- 
facturers. and merchants of this 
country. 

An office was opened and iwari- 
ous activities were undertaken. 

The society now publishes a 
trade bulletin, conducts a news 
service, a bureau of information, 
a lecture bureau, a travel bureau, 
and a publication department. The 
tourist bureau arranges itinera- 
ries for travelers, furnishes lists 
of hotels and places to visit, and 
provides letters of introduction 
for those who are entitled to 
them. The information bureau 
keeps exporters posted on the 
Japanese markets, industries and 
other matters of importance. 
“Last year the Society brought 
out two books, one, “Japan’s 
Message to America,” edited by 
Prof. Naoichi Masaoka, of Tokio, 
presenting first-hand information 
concerning present conditions in 
Japan as to the ideals and policies 
of her leaders, and 
the state of public 





wm 
An Exact Knowledge of 


-tion of the aims and ideals, the 


JAPAN 


Some call it the land of wistaria. Some think it a 
place of hysteria. It is neither the one nor the other. Itis 


opinion in regard to 
the continuing inter- 
est of the Empire in 
maintaining peaceful 
relations with the 
United States; and 
the other, “America’s 
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far greater than either. Let us give you a ax pe concep- 
and asp 


of this newly “westernized” island empire whose social, 
industrial and economic progress has amazed the world. 


The purpose of the Japan Society is to cre- 
ate a better understanding of Japan—to en- 
courage more friendly relations between two 
peighborly peoples—to foster more pleasant 
and profitable trade connections by a fair and 
impartial presentment of actual conditions. 


Here you will find a Trade Bulletin, a 
News Service, a Bureau of Information, a 
‘Travel Bureau, a Lecture Bureai, and a Pub- 


This Society enjoys a membership in the 
United States of 1,000 members, of whont goo 
are Americans. It extends hospitality to dis- 
tinguished visitors from Nippon. It facilitates 
travel to the Orient.- It issues letters of intro- of 
duction. How may we serve you 


Japan Society 


Message to -Japan,” 
edited by Lindsay 
Russell, president of 
the Society, con- 
taining contributions 
from the pens of 
representative Amer- 
icans, upon the larger 
aspects of America’s 
relations with Japan. 
Four thousand copies 
each of these 
books were distrib- 
uted among public 
libraries, institutions 
of learning, and 
among prominent 


Tokio 








NEWSPAPER COPY INTENDED TO PROMOTE BETTER RELA- 


TIONS BETWEEN NATIONS 


business and profes- 
sional men. Five 
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Do 

You 

Want 

the Patronage and Support 


of the Medical Profession? 


If you do, you should straightway investigate 

“The Big Six” of the medical field. You will 

be surprised to learn how easily and econom- 

ically, through this combination of six of the 

country’s best known and most widely read 

medical journals, you can 

place your proposition 

before the physicians 

of the United 

States, and 

build up a 

medical co- 

operation 

Rises and pat- 

ronage that may mean to you—as it has to 

many other firms—the most stable, profitable 

and satisfactory portion of your whole business. 

Briefly, unlimited: possibilities await every advertiser 

with a product that doctors-can use or recommend. 

Let us show you what “The Big Six” can do for your 
particular business. Address, 


Associated Medical Publishers 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine - Chicago, Ill. 
American Journal of Surgery - - New York City 
American Medicine - = = = © New York City 
Interstate Medical Journal - « St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Council Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette - - Detroit, Mich. 
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A Dollar Buys More 


New York City Surface Car Advertising 
in 1916 than it did in 1911 


1916 figures, compiled by the Public 
Service Commission, on number of 
passengers carried by the surface cars 
in boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Richmond and Westchester— 


730,013,461 


Number of passengers reported by the 
Public Service Commission as being 
carried on same lines in 1911— 


624,000,000 


Circulation Gain in Five Years— 


106,013,461 


As there has been no raise in rate during the period of this 
wonderful gain in circulation, the cost of reaching each thousand of 
circulation is lower now than it has ever been. A continuation of 
present low rate will be guaranteed by long time contracts made now. 


In Addition 


éach unit of circulation has far greater purchasing power than it had 
five years ago, as top-notch wages are being paid in all industries. 


In making up your lists it is well to 
remember that the New York City Sur- 
face Cars have the largest daily circu- 
lation of any single medium in the 
country. 


NEW YORK CITY CAR ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Jesse WINEBURGH, President 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Study the Cards—We have a Standard 
























































hundred copies of “America’s 
Message to Japan” were sént to 
the latter country where they were 
placed in the hands of the princi- 
pal merchants and statesmen of 
the Empire. 


All the work above outlined is |. 


carried on by the Society at its 
own expense. Thus far the in- 
come from membership dues has 
been sufficient to take care of its 
various activities. Many of the 
members are commercially inter- 
ested in Japan. Some are natives 
of that country who now reside 
here. 

It is with a desire to be more 
helpful to the American public 
that space has been taken in two 
New York daily newspapers to 
call attention to the free service 
the Society stands ready to ren- 
der. The advertisements, which 
are three columns wide and eight 
inches deep, set forth the char- 
acter of the information it stands 
ready to give and its willingness 
to serve in any way it can. Small- 
er advertisements are to be used 
in several magazines of wide cir- 
culation to arouse interest in the 
travel bureau. 

The personnel of the member- 
ship of the Japan Society shows 
that it has solid support. The 
officers are, president, Lindsay 
Russell; honorary president, A. 
Sato, Japan’s ambassador to the 
United States; secretary, Eugene 
C. Worden; treasurer, the Bank- 
ers’ . Trust Company; general 
manager, Douglas L. Dunbar. 
Among the directors are Henry 
Clews, Hamilton Holt, Willard 
D. Straight, Don C. Seitz, Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Melville E. Stone, and 
Col. Robert M. Thompson. 


Harley - Davidson Establishes 
Dealer Bureau 


Frank B. 
manager of the 
Company, Milwaukee, has been placed 
in charge of the newly established dealer 
bureau of that company. The work of 
the publicity department has been com- 
bined with that of the advertising de- 
partment, and will be handled by Hugh 
Sharp, assistant advertising manager. 


Rodger, former publicity 
arley-Davidson Motor 
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Lnacreased 
Overhead 


may be dealt with by ex- 
tending your market. 


Great Britain 


will be ready for your 
goods and able to pay 
for them so soon as nor- 
mal freight conditions 
become possible. 


INVESTIGATE NOW. 


London 
Opinion 
offers you a complete 
test of the possibilities of 
the market. It is a fam- 
ily home paper, read by 
all the family all the 

time. 


Write me if you are in- 
terested. 


C = 
¥ —_— 


Advertisement Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
67 & 68, Chandos St., London, W.C. 








Tobey Furniture Company Puts 
Dormant Good Will to Work 


Furniture Polish Campaign to Invade the East 


NCOURAGED by their prog- 

ress in the West the distrib- 
utors of Tobey’s furniture polish 
are turning their eyes toward the 
East. If nothing unforeseen hap- 
pens to upset their plans, house- 
cleaning time this coming spring 
will see a long list of Eastern 
newspapers carrying the copy, and 


the name will become familiar. 


from Maine to Virginia. 

This news is interesting, not be- 
cause the Tobey appropriation will 
run into any unusual figures, but 
because few campaigns have been 
watched by advertising men as 
closely as this venture of a famous 
furniture house. It has been an 
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pa 
i The most important thing about 


TOBEY Polish 


is that while it cleans fine varnished 
faces easily, quickly and perfectly, 

it is beneficial to the finish—gives it 

new life and durability, 

preserves its beauty. 

The famous shop formula 

of The Tobey Furniture Co 

(Chicago and New York), 

perfected through 40 years’ f&> 

of expenence; used on all [ 

their finest pieces. Ideal for furm- 

ture, woud work, automobiles. Bot 

tles, 25¢ and Sux, quart jugs, 81 
Recommended and sold by leading 
Hardware, Drug, Grocery, Paint and 
Auto Supply stores. 


ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER SERIES 


unusual campaign for many rea- 
sons. To begin with, the concep- 
tion of the idea—utilizing latent 
good will—is in-itself interesting. 
But the manner in which the dis- 
tributing company, headed by the 
former advertising manager of 
the furniture house, was able to 
secure distribution with only a 
modest initial appropriation, and 
then out of the profits of that 
initial campaign extend the ad- 
vertising to the next zone and the 
next in turn is highly suggestive. 
It shows what can be acconi- 


plished in the way of advertising 
if the product is right, because 
the Tobey campaign has had_ to 
pay for itself out of its own prof- 
its as it went along. At this writ- 
ing*the advertising is appearing in 
over 150 Western communities, 
and you will find the product in 
every conceivable store—invaria- 
bly well displayed on the counter. 
Yet the distributing company has 
been at work for only about a 
year and a half. 

Like many other concerns, 
manufacturers as well as retail- 
ers, the Tobey Furniture Com- 
pany had been using this product 
in connection with its everyday 
business for over fifty years with- 
out thinking it had any advertis- 
ing possibilities. The polish was 
used to keep the furniture in the 
store looking bright, and it was 
furnished to polishers who went 
out among the concern’s custom- 
ers. A natural demand sprang up 
for the polish, due perhaps more 
to the fact that it was used by the 
manufacturer than because the 
polish had anv outstanding merits 
not possessed by other polishes. 
Year after year the demand kept 
increasing at the Chicago and 
New York establishments of the 
company, but even then the 
thought of selling it anywhere else 
than in their stores never occurred 
to the Tobey management. They 
were in business to make and sell 
fine furniture. Why. should they 
want to be bothered by selling 
polish? 

About two years ago G. R. 
Schaeffer, a newspaper man who 
was in charge of the company’s 
advertising, saw an opportunity to 
make the polish advertise the fur- 
niture business, and the furniture 
business would help to sell the 
furniture polish, He suggested 
that the polish be put on the mar- 
ket and sold through dealers in 
every line of business, just as 
Peacock’s silver polish and innu- 


, merable other products are sold. 
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Go into any community 
and you will find that the 
boys and girls, the fathers and 
mothers, read The Youth's Com- 
panion—all the family being 
brought together in the reading 
of the National Family Paper. 
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s Then : 
There’s Maturity 


Still another group in support of the 
assertion that we are justly proud of 
our business associates. These names, 
and the ones preceding, represent a 
variety of concerns selling goods 
profitably with the aid of advertising. 


The length of our service for most 
of them, and the sales training of 
our complete staff, furnish proof that 
experience is indeed the basis of 
our equipment. 


This is a mature organization — 
combining skill, enthusiasm and 
resourcefulness with that “courage of 
the second thought” which prevents 
costly mistakes while achieving fine 
successes. Let us tell you how we 
can serve you. 


Taylor-Critchfield-Clague Co. 
CHICAGO 


New York Boston 
Detroit 
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But the management did not take 
kindly to going into the polish 
business. 

The advertising man, however, 
was: enthusiastic. He believed 
that it was possible to build up 
a profitable business on this side- 
line, a business which in time 
might even out-distance the par- 
ent. Finally he succeeded in get- 
ting permission of the manage- 
ment to form a separate company, 

TERRELL LEELA TL bee 
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able to see ourselves clear in one 
zone before we would undertake 
to work the next. The cost of 
each succeeding campaign was 
made possible out of the profits 
from the campaign before. 

“One factor in our success was 
putting up a standard assortment 
of various-sized packages which 
sold to the dealer for $24. A 
handsome mahogany display- 
stand is given with this order, 
and inasmuch as the 
dealer makes on an 





Why not Push a Polish—one 


of the highest quality? Your 


profit on our smallest 
assortment averages 
12c per bottle. 


TOBEY POLISH is the house- 
hold cleanser de luxe, long tested 


= 
“ze 


average 50 per cent 
profit on the cost 
price, he gladly gives 
this display of ours 
preferred position in 
his store. Over 800 
grocers in Chicago 
alone are selling our 
polish, and most of 


and proved, for fine furniture, woodwork and pianos. 
It has long since justified its place as a staple line in 
quality grocery stores. Over 800 leading grocers in 


them are pushing it. 
This is onlv one of 
numerous outlets 


Chicago alone now carry it. 


TOBEY Polish 





will make good in your store because: 
—It is advertised in the leading 


—h pd an 
@ good name. 

_ _ ——Practical every customer re-orders. 
TOBEY POLISH is a lect preparation 
for the care of fine *apeished and enam- 
eled surfaces, ially of FURNITURE 
WOODWORK ‘and AUTOMOBILE 
BODIES. 
It takes off all dirt and grease quickly and 
‘easily, without injury to the finest surfaces, 
and nourishes the finish, gives i it 
and durability—keeps 








newspapers. 
—It is already used in the homes of many of your best customers. 
absolutely reliable article of highest quality, bached 


which we have been 
able to uncover for 
polish.” 

The company does 
not pretend that it 
has made more than 
a promising begin- 
ning. The trial period 
of work has, how- 
ever, made it - feel 
that a substantial 
success may be hoped 
for. 
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IN THE TRADE-PAPERS THE QUALITY 
ADVANCED 


to be known as the Tobey Dis- 
tributing Company, which would 
devote itself entirely to the mar- 
keting of the polish. He resigned 
as advertising manager of the 
furniture house to give his entire 
time to the new enterprise. 
“We started in cautiously,” said 
Mr. Schaeffer, “and felt our way 
from the first. Some of our early 
experiments in getting distribu- 
tion were not as successful as we 
hoped, but by adopting a zone 
method of advertising we were 


ARGUMENT IS 


Appointments by 
“System” 


The following appoint- 
ments for System are 
announced by the A. W. 
Shaw Company: George 
R. Wilson, advert 
manager; George V 
—, ee. — 
ing manager, succeeding E. R. Crowe, 
with offices in New York; and Carl H. 
Rompel, Western advertising manager 
with offices in a Mr. Crowe’s 
appointment to the Hearst organization 
has already been announced in Prrnt- 
ers’ INK. 


Hood Rubber Company Ap- 
points Advertising Manager 


M. S.. Connelly has been appointed. ad- 
vertising saaeaer of the Hood Rubber 
Company, Watertown, Mass. He was 
formerly associated with Hoyts’ Service, 


Inc., and the Greenleaf Company, Bos- 
ton. 





Kellogg Controversy Brings Out 
Dangers in “Family-Name” 


Trade-Marks 


The Addition of New Products Causes Fresh Confusion and Apparently 
Endless Litigation 


— the guideposts which 
have been erected for the 
benefit of those who are about to 
adopt new trade-marks, is one 
plainly inscribed as _ follows: 
“Don’t adopt a family name.” It 
would be hard to find a better 
illustration of the wisdom of that 
injunction than is contained in 
the -fast-lengthening record of 
litigation between the Kelloggs, 
of Battle Creek; Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, and his brother, W. K. 
Kellogg, president of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company. 

The name “Kellogg” on a food 
product is worth millions of dol- 
lars; both of the brothers have 
for years been manufacturers of 
foods; and each has certain in- 


alienable rights to the use of his 


own name. Just what those 
rights really are, as regards the 
use of the name in connection 
with trade, is being determined 
by an extremely complex and 
seemingly interminable series of 
legal evolutions, conducted with 
deep strategy on both sides. 
There are many points of inter- 
est to advertisers along the way, 
but perhaps the most important 
of all is the warning it conveys 
to the new advertiser who is able 
to fashion his trade-mark in the 
light of the experience of those 
who have gone before him. Un- 
less there are controlling reasons 
which outweigh the chances for 
future conflicts, a family name is 
a good thing to steer clear of. 
The latest development in the 
controversy between the rival 
groups of Kellogg interests is 
the dismissal, in a Battle Creek 
court, of a suit brought by Dr. 
Kellogg to restrain his brother 
from putting out a product to be 
known as “Kellogg’s Bran.” This 
suit was started only a month or 


two ago, but the history of the 


litigation runs back for more 
than ten years. There have been 
suits and counter-suits in the 
courts of various States, into the 
details of which it is not neces- 
sary to go, but which have in- 
volved the expenditure of much 
time and money on both sides. 
Stripped of details, most of them 
simmer down to this: Dr. Kel- 
logg claims that he is the original 
inventor and manufacturer of 
Kellogg foods in the family, while 
the corn flakes company asserts 
that the value of the name in 
trade is due almost wholly to its 
efforts. The company has in- 
vested $8,000,000 in advertising 
the name, and has made and sold 
more than 400,000,000 cartons of 
food under the name. Always, 
except at the very start of its 
business, it has used the family 
name as a part of the name of 
its products. It is not fair to 
give Dr. Kellogg the benefit of a 
good will which somebody else 
has built up, is the contention. 

Last August, the corn flake 
company somewhat suddenly 
filed an application for trade- 
mark registration of the name in 
the distinctive form of W. K. 
Kellogg’s signature. This was 
followed by an interference from 
the doctor’s interests; a report 
by the examiner of interferences 
which was interpreted as a clear- 
cut victory for the corn flake 
company as it stood; and, next, 
an appeal by the doctor, which 
has not yet been decided. 

Not much more than ten years 
ago, and for a decade or two be- 
fore, Dr. Kellogg and his brother 
were closely associated in the 
business of the Battle Creek San- 
itarium, itself an advertiser in 
magazines and other. media in re- 
cent years. About fourteen years 
ago, the first flaked foods were 
produced there. It is asserted 
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Who Reads 
Association Men? 


46.8% are Business Men and 
Manufacturers 


OES this look as if the readers of 

“ASSOCIATION MEN” were immature 
men without buying power? The perusal 
of the contents of one number will dis- 
abuse your mind of any such thought. 
The readers of “ASSOCIATION MEN” have 
as great a buying power as any men 
in the country and there is no better way 
to reach them than through the columns 


of the official organ of the Y. M. C. A. 


ASS ATION 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, - Business Manager 
A. P. Opdyke, - - - Advertising Manager 


124 E. 28th St., New York 
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EVER before were the seas of commerce fraught 

with such uncertainty and unseen danger. Chart 

well your 1917 trade channels—and choose a 
skillful advertising pilot. 

In times like these, when men and methods are 
such vital success factors; where precedent is valueless 
and business volume chaotic, the choice of an adver- 
tisin}, agency is doubly important. Untried theories 
of untried theorists should have no place in your 1917 
sales promotion plans. 


Analytical Advertising 


Advertise on trade facts—not trade theories. 
Business problems to our mind brook no guesswork. 


Here we direct the searchlight of analysis on the reefs 
ahead. We find our answers in dissectin}, sales resist- 
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What They Say 


| America’s foremost 
efficiency engineers | 
say: “Our advertising | 
has been bringing us | 
| decidedly better results | 


| since we engaged your 
. 
| company. 


America’s largest 


parchment company | 


say: ‘““We must hand 

| the Turner Advertising 
| Co.a great big slice of 
| eredit for our phenome- 

nal growth.” 

A large tractor 
manufacturer says: 

e have never found 

| our advertising so prof- 


itable as it has been this | 


last year, when it was 


| placed through you.” 


A prominent finan- 


ances. And years of practical 
experience have taught us how to 
apply the remedy — swiftly — 
successfully. 

The plan—the copy—the administra- 
tion of the details of each or both is 
thorough. That our methods win is 
proven by the fact that we have never 
lost an account. Yet we have no con- 
tracts with our clients. 


Get These 16 
Advertising Stories 
During 1916 we published 16 adver- 


tising, stories, which many executives 
have told us were good. ese stories 
describe in a definite way the secret of 
our unusual sales-building, success. They 
are different — interesting — instructive. 
The series has been bound in book form. 
Write us on your letterhead for a copy. 





cial institution says: 
“We congratulate you 

on the results you have 

obtained for us.”’ 


We Have Others 


—_ ie 


TurnerAdvertisingCompany 
608 S. Dearborn Street. Chicas a 
‘Nothing Succeeds Like Servic E: S; : 
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that W. K. Kellogg, then business 
manager of the Sanitarium, as 
well as the doctor, discovered the 
commercial possibilities of the va- 
riety of health foods which were 
produced. Dr. Kellogg, however, 
did not concur in the ideas of his 
brother, to “market in. carlots,” 
to advertise and work with a 
“crack” sales force. It is said 
that Dr. Kellogg was opposed to 
such plans because he is a physi- 
cian and strongly inclined to sup- 
port the edicts of professional 
ethics. 

Eventually, the two parted 
company. W. K. Kellogg left the 
Sanitarium, and organized what 
is now the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Co., after purchasing “for 
$22,400 and a large amount of 
stock” (to quote from the patent- 
office examiner’s report) “from 
the doctor all of the toasted corn 
flake business.” The new venture 
proved to be very successful from 
the start. .The company almost 
immediately called its. product 
(there was only one then) “Kel- 
logg’s.” It is generally under- 
stood in grocery specialty circles 
that the purpose was to make the 
name distinctive in the face of 
competition from many sources. 
In the past ten years more than 
100 brands of corn flakes have 
been put on the market by vari- 
ous other manufacturers. Ad- 
vertising and sales effort were 
put behind the product with con- 
stantly increasing vigor. 

About six years ago, a suit be- 
tween the parties ended in an 
agreed verdict. Of this case the 
patent-office examiner says: “Dr. 
Kellogg and the Kellogg Food 
Co. agreed to cease using ‘Kel- 
logg’s’ as a part of the name, 
title or designating words of any 
‘flaked cereal food,’ including 
‘biscuit made from flaked ce- 
reals’; reserving the right to use 
‘Kellogg’s’ only in a limited way, 
and were paid the sum of $10,- 
000” by the corn flake interests. 

Even then the investment of 
the corn flake concern for ad- 
vertising had reached a sizeable 
sum. The doctor was making a 
variety of foods, and it was 
charged that he was going beyond 
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NY NH& ERR. 
Advertising thru 
Wealthy New England 


Over 800 cities and towns 
on the NEW YORK, NEW 
HAVEN & HARTFORD 
RAILROAD, running be- 
tween New York and Bos- 
ton and Cape Cod and the 
Berkshire Hills are reached 
by the 


CAR AND STATION 
POSTER ADVERTISING 


of this great system. Mil- 
lions of happy, prosperous 
people travel on the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R., which 
pierces the Industrial Cen- 
ter of New England. 


Passenger Cars display car 


11 x 21”, and one 
sheet and three-sheet posters 
face the tracks, in the 800 
cities and towns throughout 
the HEART OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Big Value at Small Cost 


to the advertiser who takes 
space in this great medium. 
It is one of the most effec- 
tive and economical means 
of producing both Distribu- 
tion and Sales in This Great 
Territory. 

For rates and full particulars 
address 


GEO. W. ROEBLING, Ine. 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 8480 Cortlandt 
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the limits of the original sales 
agreement of 1906, because the 
variety of his foods as well as in 
the use of the family name. Dur- 
ing the past ten years or more he 
organized a number of food- 
manufacturing companies under 
various names, such as Kellogg 
Food Co., Kellogg Toasted Rice 
Flake & Biscuit Co., and others. 
Confusion in trade and consumer 
circles as to the origin of the 
products of the two concerns was 
one of the features which devel- 
oped, and has been a big factor 
in all of the contentions. 

Then, too, there was a confu- 
sion in selling policies. As is 
well known, the corn-flake com- 
pany adhered strictly to selling 
only through jobbers, and thence 
to retailers and ¢the consumer. 
Evidence indicated that the other 
side did not observe the same 
strict policy, but observed other 
methods of distribution, including 
direct sales to the consumer. If 
there had been no confusion of 
family name, this ‘undoubtedly 


would have been of no account 
whatever to the corn-flake com- 


pany. 

A series of changes in the 
package cartons served to com- 
plicate matters still further. The 
first carton appeared in 1906, 
when corn flakes was a sanitarium 
product. This did not mention 
“Kellogg.” Upon the sale of the 
corn flake business to the W. K. 
Kellogg company the product was 
called “Sanitas” for a time, but 
the following was used on all 
cartons: “None genuine without 
this signature, W. K. Kellogg.” 
Early in 1907 the product was 
named “Kellogg’s.” The word 
“Sanitas” was continued on one 
of the smaller panels of the car- 
ton, for some time after that. 
On the top of the carton at that 
time the phrase, “Used and rec- 
ommended by the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium,” was used for a brief 
period. Changes followed in the 
design of the main panels, in- 
creasing the size of the word 
“Kellogg’s.” When, this year, the 
trade-mark on this word was 
asked for, its conventional style 
was considered non-registrable, 
_and it was changed to a fac-sim- 


ile of the signature, “W. K. Kel- 
logg.” 

th contrast, the corn-flake com- 
pany produces a variety of car- 
tons used by Dr. Kellogg and the 
Kellogg Food Co., for example, 
one for “Sterilized Wheat Bran,”. 
used in 1912, on which the word 
“Kellogg” appeared only as the 
name of the manufacturer. In 
1915, however, this was changed, 
and the product became “Kel- 
logg’s Bran—sterilized—cooked— 
ready-to-serve.” 

“We have used the name ‘Kel- 
logg’s’ as a part of the name of 
all our products since the sum- 
mer of 1907,” said John L. Kel- 
logg, vice-president of the corn- 
flake company, who was a witness 
in the bran case. “The Kellogg 
Food Company did not use the 
name as a general trade-mark, 
but only on such articles as they 
were selling direct to the retail 
trade and those that they were 
especially anxious to push. We 
were first to use the signature 
‘W. K. Kellogg.’ This was first 
used in 1906, but Dr. Kellogg 
insists that W. K. Kellogg’s sig- 
nature belongs to him because 
he was an employee of the doc- 
tor’s before the corn-flake com- 
pany was started.” 

Such are some of the details 
which serve to complicate this 
extraordinary contest. The courts 
may be trusted to unravel it- in 
time, and find some modus op- 
erandi under which the rights of 
both parties may be secure. But 
in the meantime the contest is 
absorbing time and energy and 
money which might more profit- 
ably be used for other purposes. 
The natural expansion of the 
corn-flake company’s . business 
brings it into fresh complications 
with the, doctor, and more litiga- 
tion is the consequence. And 
right there is one of the draw- 
backs to a family-name trade- 
mark which it is hard to fore- 
see: there may be little or no 
danger of confusion so far as the 
original product is concerned, but 
the subsequent addition of other 
products may bring the owner 
into conflicts which were never 
dreamed of when the trade-mark 
was adopted. 
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Hooked—the bait was right—but is 
the tackle? 


No matter how strong the arm—how good 
the fisher—if bait and tackle are not right the 
fish is lost. 


For order fishing—the Gugler Advertising 
Letter is the right bait—the Gugler Follow-up 
the right tackle—with them—if your selling plan 
is strong and your merchandise good—you’ll 
land the business fish. 

There’s a special line of Gugler Advertising 
tackle for you—when will you look it over? 


Gugler service is at your service—no obligation 
—and Gugler service means assistance. 


THE GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
Chicago Office, Conway Building 


In the November 16th issue “Is hae og Right?” 
In the December 14th issue ‘Land 
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The Paper Situation 





0 


@ Owing to intimate mill connections, I was able to 
anticipate the present situation in respect to paper 
before the recent startling advances in prices were 
made. : 


@I protected myself accordingly. 


@ There will, therefore, be no immediatéjadvance in 
advertising rates on BETTER FARMING, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are constantly putting out 
editions far in excess of our Guaranteed Circulation. 


@ It is a good time to use this publication which has 
powerful Editorial influence among nearly 350,000 
of the biggest and best farmers in the United States 
—mostly in the Corn Belt and the Cow Belt. 


| 4.3% Ohelunaa/ 


Publisher. 


BETTER FARMING, 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 
23 E. 26th St., New York. 
BARNHILL & HENNING, Eastern Representatives. 








—— 
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Patronizing 
New York Stores 


“Heart. Interest” in 
Salesmanship 


Frank E. Fehlman, now vice-president 
of the Gossard Corset Company, used to 
be a piano salesman. He didn’t have 
very much success at first, but he soon 
had an experience which taught him the 
strongest appeal and raised his sales in 
striking fashion. He told about it be- 
fore the New York League of Advertis- 
ing Women, November 21. He said: 

‘Here is a story that was the turning 
point in my selling experience. I was 
out to sell a piano at retail. We used to 
put a piano on a wagon and go out into 
the country and go uatil we sold it, and 
come back and get another.. I went out 
to a farmer’s house, and he was cutting 
wood. No, he wouldn’t have a piano on 
the place. I drove back to town, the 
rain was coming, clouds hanging low. I 
hurried around and found a re- 
tired farmer who had a talented daugh- 
ter, who 1 decided ought to have a piano. 
I went to him and said: ‘See those 
clouds overhead? Rain is coming. Here’s 
a valuable piano. We have to put it 
somewhere. Can I rent and put this 
piano in your parlor for a day or two?’ 
He reckoned I could, and I was willing 
to pay three or four dollars. 

“In a couple of days, I started selling 
that piano. I worked for two weeks. 
One night I decided to just sell that 
piano. Another rain storm came up. 
We sat £1 the parlor, papered a gaudy 
paper. was playing everything I had 
ever heard. aves "écleek cane. and 
no piano sale. Finally, I, in disgust, and 
not with a sheer stroke of brilliance, said 
to this man, ‘Do you know what is going 
to happen to your daughter in four years 
—when she is eighteen years old? She’s 
going to be a wall flower!’ Farmers 
don’t like to have their children called 
wall flowers. The mother drew in her 
7 husband sat up in his chair. 
The little brothers pricked up their. ears, 
for even they knew something was hap- 
peptag. I kept talking about that girl 

eing a wall flower. About 12:30 he 
signed the contract. The mother was 
crying. The girl was crying. I would 
have cried, too, if I had had to. I 
didn’t sleep all night. I had gone 
through a piano factory, learned how to 
tune and play, and yet I wasn’t selling 
the pianos. 

“From that day on I did things dif- 
ferently. When I quit, I was selling one 
piano a week. You see, when you find 
out why people’s hearts beat faster, why 
color comes to their cheeks, then you 
have some basis for saying things or 
doing them. There is a story in every- 
thing.” 


New Magazine for Canada’s 
Farm Women 


The Continental Publishing Company, 
Toronto, publisher of Everywoman’s 
World, is planning to issue a new peri- 
odical, to be devoted to the interests of 
women on the farm. Early in 1917 this 
compen will open an office in Mon- 
treal, in charge of J. P. Kelly, who has 
recently been connected with Murray- 
Kay, Ltd., Toronto. 








The multitudes of people who con- 
stantly travel on the Suburban 
Erie Railroad System into New 
York make purchases there that 
aggregate annually many millions 
of dollars. 


All New York Stores have de- 
livery systems that cover the en- 
tire north Jersey territory. The 
people of the major part of this 
wealthy section travel over the 
Erie lines as follows: 


1, Northern R. R. of N. J. 

2. New Jersey & New York R. R. 
8, Erie Railroad—Main Line, 

4. Greenwood Lake Division. 

5. N. ¥., Sus. & Western R. R. 


Erie Railroad 
Car and Station 
Advertising 


furnishes this huge buying power, 


| with the Advertiser’s message, at 
| the psychological moment. 


Over 560 steam cars in the Sub- 
urban Zone in constant operation. 
Also elaborate Poster Display 
faces tracks’ at 200 stations in 
Suburban Zone, and 300 addi- 
tional stations between Port 
Jervis and Chicago. 

Besides a wonderful ferry and 
terminal display in the Boats and 
Slips. 

11x21” Car Cards in the cars— 
and One-sheet and Three-sheet 
posters at stations. 


| For rates, maps and full particu- 


lars address 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 
50 Church Street, New York 
Telephone, Cortland 8480 





How Some Positive Reductions 
Were Made in the Cost of 
Printed Matter 


Some Advertisers Have Been Successful in Cutting Costs Where It 
Does Not Show Too Plainly 


By Roy W. Johnson 


M2? advertising managers 
are working on a limited 
appropriation, and the rising cost 
of printed matter is far from 
being a mere academic problem. 
Theoretically, it may be unwise 
to make a catalogue less impres- 
sive or less elaborate than its 
predecessor, even superficially; 
but under actual conditions there 
are times when it must be done. 
Most concerns report that printed- 
matter costs have risen 25 per 
cent over last year, including all 
items, and some report an in- 
crease of 70 per cent over four 
years ago. Under such conditions 
it is obvious that the limits of 
the appropriation must be extend- 
ed, or something must be dropped. 

It has been said, and rightly, 
that anybody can cut costs, but 
it takes skill to do it where it 
will not show. It is easy enough, 
for example, to cut the cost of 
printed matter by turning it over 
to the factory purchasing depart- 
ment, and some concerns have 
tried it in times past. Their ex- 
perience is hardly a recommen- 
dation for the plan, however. The 
economies of the P. A. are likely 
to be too conspicuous. The art 
of cutting costs chiefly lies in do- 
ing it where it will not be no- 
ticed, or in suggesting some rea- 
son for it which will “put it 
across.” 

The Hendee Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass. (In- 
dian Motorcycles), for example, 
had occasion to reprint its 1916 
catalogue. Prices had soared 
since the original edition was 
printed, and a new catalogue 
would be due for 1917, anyway. 
So instead of reproducing the 
elaborate cover in colors, the 
company reprinted the inside 
pages without any cover at all 


and placed on the title-page the 
conspicuous caption “Wartime 
Edition.” Next year the company 
expects to adopt the plan which 
is in use by many of the auto- 
mobile concerns, in issuing an “ad- 
vance catalogue” ahead of the 
regular issue. This advance cat- 
alogue (which is already on the 
press) is in reality an eight-page 
folder with a four-page insert 
which dealers can use as a win- 
dow-strip. Many prospects who 
are already partly sold on the 
company’s product will be reached 
by this advance folder, and the 
sales may be closed without the 
necessity of sending the more ex- 
pensive book. The company ex- 
pects by this means to reduce the 
issue of its regular catalogue to 
a considerable extent. 

Thus the Hendee company af- 
fords an instance of both meth- 
ods of cutting costs. By calling 
its reprinted catalogue a “wartime 
edition” it not only gives a plau- 
sible reason for the lack of elab- 
oration, but actually adds a cer- 
tain element of interest to it. The 
device simply “puts it over’—to 
use a rather overworked but very 
expressive phrase—and tends to 
make the reader accept the book 
without unfavorable comparisons. 
And in the use of the advance 
catalogue the company may cut 
costs where it never will be no- 
ticed. The man who buys a mo- 
torcycle from the advance cata- 
logue, plus the solicitation of the 
local dealer, will not miss the 
more elaborate book which he 
might have received. 


WHAT COPY REVISION MAY ACCOM- 
PLISH 


Of course, the biggest single in- 
crease has been in the item of pa- 
per, and sometimes this increase 
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“We feel that the Campbell-Ewald 
Company in dispensing its advertising 
service represents in its line the very 
fulfillment of the object of the Bear- 
ings Service Company, which is to 
render a unique, efficient and nation- 
wide service.” 


A. K. Hebner, 


General Manager, Bearings Service Compar 
Detroit, Mich. ¢ 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


Md peri dee €." Secr welies 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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CHICAGO 


COUNTS AMONG 
HER PEOPLE, OVER 


600,000 


Germans 
AND OVER 


227,000 
Austrians 
ACCORDING TO U. S. 


GOV. CENSUS OF 1910 
CONSEQUENTLY 


Over 43% 


OF 


CHICAGO’S 
POPULATION 


IS FROM 
COUNTRIES WHERE 


GERMAN 


IS THE OFFICIAL 


Language of 
the Nation 


CHICAGOANS 


WITH GERMAN 
NAMES OWN 


OF ALL 
58% DRUG STORES 
50% REAL ESTATE 
OUTSIDE LOOP 
42 % oF CERY STORES 
OF ALL SAV- 
(0 INGS DEPOSITS 
30 OF ALL AUTO 
O LICENSES 
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ILLINOIS 
STAATS- 
ZEITUNG 


Established 1847 
CHICAGO’S 


ONLY 


GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 
MORNING 
DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 














Newspapers 


COUNT AMONG 
THEIR SATISFIED 
ADVERTISERS 
THOSE WHO 


Get Results 


COMMENSURATE 
WITH MONEY 
SPENT 
Advertisers 
REAP RICH RE- 


WARDS WHEN 
THEY APPEAL TO 


CHICAGO’S 
GERMAN 
READING 


POPULATION 


THRU THE 
ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS OF 


ILLINOIS 
STAATS 
ZEITUNG 


BECAUSE OVER 


34,000 Families 


TAKE NO OTHER 


German Language 


(Daily or Sunday) 


AND OVER 


26,000 Families 


TAKE NO OTHER 
DAILY or SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER 
WHATEVER, _IN- 
TOTHEIR HOMES. 
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has been so great as to make the 
saving of a few pages on a large 
edition a matter of considerable 
importance... In repeated instances 
text has been revised and new 
cuts made to smaller measure in 
order to cut an eight- or a six- 
teen-page form out of a book. 
By that process and by dropping 
a colored insert the Robbins & 
Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 
(electrical goods), reduced the 
cost of its catalogue from twenty 
cents to a trifle below ten cents 
apiece. C. H. Clark, the com- 
pany’s advertising manager, writes 
to Printers’ Ink: 

“By rearranging the pages and 
reducing the cuts very slightly 
one page was found sufficient for 
each model number, while in the 
old catalogue two pages were 
given to each model. Some of 
the surplus matter in the front 
part of the catalogue was also 
eliminated, and in this way the 
number of pages was reduced 
from forty-eight to thirty-two 
without eliminating a bit of the 
descriptive matter. The expen- 
sive offset insert in the old cata- 
logue was also omitted in the 
new one. 

“These changes apparently did 
not spoil the effectiveness of the 
old catalogue; in fact, we re- 
ceive more favorable comments on 
the new catalogue than on the 
old. The dealers were especially 
pleased with the detailed descrip- 
tion of the product in the front 
of the book, as this gives them 
all of the talking points which 
they could use in selling the 
product. 

“Tt is, of course, possible to 
make big savings in the cost of 
printed matter by reducing the 
number of colors used, changing 
the style of illustrations, etc., but 
it seems to me that this is the 
wrong place to make the saving. 
The best place, in my mind, is in 
the copy, as it is quite often pos- 
sible greatly to reduce the amount 
of copy used without in any way 
reducing the amount of effective 
information given, and where 
this is possible the selling value 
of the catalogue is improved 
rather than injured.” 

The effect of the high cost of 








Golfers Magazine 


Announces the 
Appointment of 
MR. 
HARRY A. 
JOHNSTON 
as its Eastern Manager, to 

take effect immediately. 
Mr. Johnston will be located 


in the new offices of 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 
(Vanderbilt Concourse Building) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. City 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 
J. R. HASTIE, 
Secretary and Advertising Manager 
GENERAL OFFICES ; 
53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 


“‘America’s Greatest Golf Magazine’”’ 














20,000 


guaranteed 


HAVE you ever 

stopped to con- 
sider what a really 
big circulation this is 
in our particular 


field ? 


The House Beautiful 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Published by 
The Atlantic Monthly Co. 
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The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that 
have your name and adress plainly printed on 
them. ummed Labels cn which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee. Such a label is the 
McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way. They save time and absolutely ingure de- 
livery or return of shipments, 
Send for full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLAOK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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ia. 
ADVERTISER'S 
HANDBOOK 
HANDBOOK q 
e 


ERE’S just the book on Advertis- 
ing that you need to be your 


always-ready assistant, to answer. 


your many questions, to be your 
memory for details about the rules 
and practices, tools and accessories 
of the Advertising business. It will 
broaden your knowledge; it will 
save you days of time each year; it 
will help you to keep a tight check 
on nntertpe | and printing expen- 
ditures; it will familiarize you with 
the technical details of the Adver- 
tising and Printing Arts. 
The Advertiser's Handbook 
explains the Principles of Advertising ; how to 
write good “ Copy”; how to plan and lay out 


e 
Advertisements; Type and wae men, Styles, 


Illustrations, Engraving, Printing Methods, 
proper cuts for different papers, Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping, etc. It teaches Advertisin for 
Stores, Mail Order Businesses, Technical and 
Trade Papers; Street-Car and Outdoor Publicity; 
Designing and Preparing “Copy” for Circulars, 
Booklets, Folders, Sales-Letters. It 
telis how to plan and conduct small and large 
Campaigns; how to judge Mediums; how to 
read Proof; how to Key and Check Advertise- 
ments and Publications; the work of the Adver- 
tising Agency, etc. 
The I. C. S. Advertiser’s Handbook has the 

contents of a full-size book condensed into 

ket size, ready to go with you anywhere and 

at your instant d. Every stat t 
is clear and concise, every ine is made 
easy to understand and to apply. It is bound in 
cloth, red edges, gold-leaf stamping, printed 

m new, clear type on good book paper, elab- 
orately illustrated and completely indexed. 

The regular peice is $1.25, but 

fora LIMITED TIME you can 

get a copy, postpaid, for only 
You run no risk! Your money back if desired 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7152 Scranton, Pa. 
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If you’re in doubt whether 
your merchandise will 
appeal to college men or 


women 
“Ask the COLLEGIATE” 


S, 


Collegiate Special Advertising A i 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York Phone 143 Marray Hill 





paper,.upon catalogue copy may. 
be worth an independent treatise 
of its own some day. Everybody 
knows of catalogues which are 
all cluttered up with repetitions 
and redundancies, to say nothing 
of pages of factory boiler-plate 
which are fed in to please the 
vanity of the boss. The descrip- 
tive matter in many a catalogue 
has remained unchanged for years 
simply because there was no spe- 
cial incentive to revise it. There 
is such an incentive now, how- 
ever, and a good deal of venerable 
catalogue copy is being treated 
to a boiling-down process which 
is resulting in greatly increased 
selling power. And the best fea- 
ture of the whole process is the 
fact that the improved copy re- 
mains as a permanent asset. 
Costs may go down again, in the 
course of time, but the improve- 
ment in the copy is not likely to 
be lost. 3 


A SAVING IN POSTAGE THROUGH 
LIGHTER PAPER 


Several concerns report that 
they have adopted lighter-weight 
paper for catalogues issued this 
year, with a consequent saving in 
postage. F. L. Erskine, of the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., writes that his 
concern has been successful in 
this regard without loss of selling 
power. Of course, the revision 
of copy, mentioned above, may 
have a similar effect by reducing 
the size of the book. One of 
the largest stove manufacturers 
in the country has made a rad- 
ical departure from custom this 
year in reducing the page size 
and the number of pages in its 
general catalogue. This company 
(whose wish not to be quoted by 
name must be respected) writes: 

“By condensing our: copy and 
rearranging our descriptions we 
are able to incorporate practically 
everything in the smaller book 
that was contained in the larger, 
with a reduction in the number 
of pages and size of page, con- 
sequently saving on weight, which 
affects mailing cost. 

_“The stove catalogue is con- 
sidered by many manufacturers 
the big piece of advertising they 
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not stop to put on Weed 

Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from 
a counterfeit coin to life and property and all 
that they or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake 
which to them—if to no one else—seems worth 
the gamble. They do not risk their whole for- 
tunes with only a few dollars to gain. 


Why then, if timé be precious, would they 
risk the time allotted them here on earth, 
for the sake of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some 
motorists do when they fail to stop to put on 
Tire Chains before driving over wet-slippery- 
skiddy streets. They gamble their automobiles, 
their limbs, their very lives, and the lives of 
others on the road—for no more than a little of 
their time to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


h AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. ch 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS ’ 
Bridgeport / Connecticut 
ta Caneda—Dominton Chain On. Lid. Niegare Fate, Ontario 


The above is “The Truth and 
Nothing But the Truth” 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


Some of the most effective plate work 
that we have ever done has been in black 
and white. Delicate half-tones, postery 
quarter-tones, an unusual benday on clean 
striking line-cuts—to these we devote the 
same skill and intelligence that we put 
into reproductions of the world’s greatest, 
paintings in full color. It is a matter 
of judgment and experience—not price. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


























Most Pacific Coast advertismg 
can be made to create the largest 
possible number of sales-per 
dollar invested -by engaging the 


services of our advertising division 


‘TE 
GE9-F-EBERHARD-COMPANY 


Introducing . Advertising . Selling 


360°370 Fremont Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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do. We do not underestimate the 
value of a catalogue, but inas- 
much as we canvass the trade 
thoroughly with a large traveling 
force, we have come to believe 
that our catalogue is primarily a 
reference-book, and when we 
make it such we have accom- 
plished what we desire. 

“Many stove manufacturers use 
catalogues of larger size and at 
greater expense. They send them 
out liberally to customers and non- 
customers, hoping to stimulate the 
demand for their goods by the 
appearance and get-up of the cat- 
alogue alone. In some instances 
the de luxe catalogue makes the 
desired impression, but we pre- 
fer spending surplus money in me- 
diums that will assist in making 
our stoves better known to the 
consumer, and in helping the 
merchants win business. 

“In our condensed, revised book 
we have endeavored to make it 
attractive, and we think few mer- 
chants will charge us with reduc- 
ing the size and number of pages 
simply from a money-saving 
standpoint. The advantages we 
think we gain by the smaller book 
is that the catalogue can be easily 
filed for reference, and, in addi- 
tion, if carried about, it fits the 
coat pocket. 

“Some will argue that the small- 
er book is lost sight of and the 
big book always stands out~ like 
the proverbial sore thumb. We 
should like to hear comments on 
this question; also as to whether 
a false value can be placed on 
catalogues.” 

Another concern which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be quoted by 


name, but which is among the - 


largest users of printed matter 
in the country, gives some com- 
parative figures and touches upon 
the opportunity (which is often 
overlooked) to save money by 
minimizing “author’s corrections.” 

“We have no general catalogue,” 
this company writes, “on which 
comparisons can be made, but we 
can compare the costs of our 
house-organ this year with last. 
The June, 1915, issue cost us $22 
a thousand, and this year the 
June issue cost us close to $27 
a thousand. This is exclusive of 


Sinks ng 


mailing cos and 

cost of prin 4D fiir 
“In on 

colored bo 

$22.85 a 

pages. Thi 

one color, 





a thousand, and we consider that 
we have got a much better book- 


t. 

“A folder in two colors cost 
us, early this year, $10 a thou- 
sand, and by cutting out the red 
in this booklet we have been able 
to reduce it to $8 per thousand. 

“Another booklet last year in 
100,000 lots cost $13.75 a thou- 
sand, This year, in quarter-mil- 
lion lots, we have been able to 
bring the price down to $8.50 a 
thousand. 

“On this last booklet we feel 
particularly fortunate in finding 
a printer who had the paper stock 
on hand and who was willing to 
part with it at this figure. In 
buying letterheads and general of- 
fice stationery we have, tried to 
anticipate our wants in advance, 
so we have not felt any appre- 
ciable difference or rise in cost 
of paper. 


CUTTING OUT “AUTHOR’S CHANGES” 


“One way in which the writer 
is trying to offset the cost of pa- 
per and cost of printing is to 
have every job go through with- 


out any charges for author’s 
changes from the printer. If the 
department head has only a hazy 
idea of what he wants in the way 
of a catalogue, and gives the or- 
der to the printer to go ahead on 
it, it is likely that when the print- 
er’s bill comes in it, also, will be 
rather hazy. The various charges 
for author’s changes will tend to 
make the bilk for printing look 
small, while the charges for the 
complete job are enormous. We 
feel that from 7 to 20 per cent 
can be saved right at the start 
if the printer is given ‘clean copy’ 
to work with and he does not 
have to submit more than two 
proofs “before putting the job on 
the presses, 

“A printer should not’ be hur- 
ried any more than a copy-writer 
should be hurried in order to get 
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the best results. Readers of 
Printers’ INK who are large users 
of printing will find that by giv- 
ing the printer clean copy and 
plenty of time that they can easily 
offset a large portion of the in- 
creased cost of paper. Simply 
give the printer a square deal 
and that same square deal will 
come home to roost. 

“By careful supervision, which 
means a cutting out of all the 
lost motion between the printer 
and the man in charge of getting 
out the printed matter, the writer 
feels that. there is no question 
but that the rising cost of paper 
can be reduced. By doing so at 
this time, many users of printing 
ought to find that when paper 
goes back to a more normal fig- 
ure they will be buying their 
printed matter ’way ‘below the 
figure it cost them before the 
war broke out. The moral is: 
use a little more care in getting 
out printed matter.” 

Advertising managers who are 
obliged to buy printed matter for 
various departments and to charge 


it against a general advertising 
appropriation will appreciate the 
force of the ted remarks 
above. 


BIG SAVING ON SHIPPING 


The United Drug Company, 
Boston, has been successful thus 
far in keeping the net cost of pro- 
ducing printed matter from rising. 

Frolich, manager of the 
Rexall Publicity Service, writes: 

“Although this department sold 
$400,000 worth of publicity ma- 
terial in the last twelve months, 
we have refused to recognize, as 


yet, the rising cost of printed: 


matter. Early in January we had 
a hunch that paper was going bal- 
looning and have since then car- 
ried enough paper to take care 
of our wants up to January, 1917. 

“We have been shipping now 
for two months one carload of 
printed matter a day and expect 
to do so up to and inclusive of 
December 15th 

“When we struck the greatly 
increased cost of inks there was 
a question of increased efficiency, 
and although our ink bill on one 
item is over $600 a month in- 


crease, the net cost of production 
is exactly the same as before the 
present difficult market. 
“Another way we have offset 
the high cost of printing is by 
scientific management of our ship- 
ping. A clean $10,000 a year is 
being saved by having a profes- 
sional transportation company take 
charge of our shipping. We have 
also made a change in the pack- 
age—where wooden boxes previ- 
ously were used we are now 
using corrugated paper contain- 


rs. 

“The quality of our printing 
has not been impaired in any shape 
or manner. I have to confess, 
however, that I am now planning 
on a five-million edition of our 
premium catalogue to be shipped 
after January Ist, and how to 
keep it down to a reasonable cost 
is giving me many anxious mo- 
ments.” 

So much for ways and means 
of cutting the direct cost of 
printed matter. This aspect of 
the problem should not be over- 
emphasized, however, to the ex- 
tent of obscuring the main con- 
sideration, which is the securing 
of results. Market conditions 
may indicate that a policy of re- 
trenchment is entirely unwarrant- 
ed. For example, C. Bard, of the 
Plymouth Fur Company, Minne- 
apolis, writes: 

“We have not in any way at- 
tempted to keep down the cost 
of the catalogue to last year’s 
figure, because I found that this 
year women are so accustomed to 
paying more for all articles that 
the increased prices of merchan- 
dise do not seem to prevent them 
from making purchases. 

“Early in the season I seri- 
ously considered merely setting 
up the old catalogue and issuing 
it in new covers:in order to take 
care of the added cost of publi- 
cation. But our spring season 
was so very encouraging and the 
volume of business so large we 
decided we could afford not only 
to put the same amount of 
money in the present style-book 
as compared with last year, but 
to increase it. Our decision has 
been correct, as we have never 
had such a large volume of busi- 
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TRY FOR 
TRANSIENT TRADE 


New York City’s 1500 hotels can accom- 
modate 150,000 people daily, and every 
hotel usually is filled to capacity. 


All may be reached by telephone. 
Most of them have a telephone in every 
room—and wherever there is a telephone there is a New York 
City Telephone Directory. 
Your advertisement in this “most used and most useful book in 


New York,” will reach the transient population of the world’s 
greatest city, as well as all other telephone users. 


For space in the next issue, which goes to press January 23, 1917, 
telephone, call or write— 








New York Telephone Company 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


Directory Adver- 15 Dey Street 
tising Department New York City 
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Cavertising 


MAGAZINE NEWSPAPER 
TRADE OUTDOOR AND 
STREETCAR AVA YW 


200FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 
42 EAST AVE ROCHESTER 


BUFFALO 'VSYRACUSE A ELMIRA 
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An Opportunity for 


a Pen-and-Ink Artist 


There is an opportunity on our staff 
for an artist who can draw snappy 
newspaper and magazine illustra- 
tions. So that we may know that 
you are the one who should have 
this position, show us how you 
would handle this subject for a 
small newspaper advertisement. 
Send us samples of other work— 
state experience and salary wanted. 
This is not a prize contest. All 
drawings will be returned when 
requested, and all replies will be 


held confidential. 


D’ARCY ADVERTISING CO. 
International Life Building 
$T. LOUIS 
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ness as we are having at present. 
In fact, our only mistake has 
been that we did not buy enough 
of the higher-grade and higher- 
priced furs. If we had to do it 
over again we would stock much 
more heavily in these items. 

“I am sorry that I cannot give 
any definite figures regarding the 
cost of this year’s catalogue as 
compared with last year’s, because 
the bills have not yet come in. 
A year ago we had no drawn 
figures in our catalogue. This 
year we have quite a little art- 
work, so that my art bill alone 
will be more than double what 
it was a year ago. Personally, I 
believe it is poor business this 
season to restrict outlays for ad- 
vertising, because people have 
money and they are spending it 
freely. 

“In addition to the increased 
cost of the style-book, we also 
are putting in a greater amount 
in publicity in - magazine space 
and newspaper advertising.” 

And when all is said and done, 
it is necessary to maintain ever- 
lasting vigilance to guard ‘against 
waste in distribution. That fact 
is particularly emphasized in a 
letter from the advertising man- 
ager of one of the large packing- 
houses, written since the first of 
these articles appeared: 

“I was especially interested,” 
he writes, “in your article in the 
October 14th issue, owing to an 
experience that we are having 
with a number of publishers. 
There is an advertising committee 
here, consisting of the general 
sales manager, the general man- 
ager and the writer. A number 
of publications have the name of 
our president, as well. Some of 
the material that reaches each 
one of the four is elaborate and 
costly. 

“The writer is, of course, per- 
fectly familiar with the theory 
that by addressing the same piece 
of literature in duplicate to those 
persons in a firm who are in- 
terested in advertising, the pub- 
lisher stands a much better chance 
of selling his publication. 

“But each of these gentlemen 
in our company has a secretary 
and so never gets to see this cost- 
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Don’t wait until you have 
wasted time and money on 


“guess work” advertising. 


Start right with a 
“PRINTED SALESMEN” 
campaign. 
Know your result at the 
beginning. 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 
Che Lakeside Press 
k.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 

















You 
Can 
Use 
Those 
Movie 


Films 
And if you 


haven’t a film 
we Ilhaveone 
made for you. 
Here is a 
machine that 
automatically 
_ projects 
- motion pic- 
tures. 
And it works in daylight in show 
windows ! 
This machine is an unusual dealer 
help. Put it to somes in windows, 
offices or store aisles. 
W.H.STAVENHAGEN C0.., Inc. 
331 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6420 Madison Square 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE teaches 


* * * 


THAT BY obeying 
* 


* * 


CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL laws 
. * * 


OF NATURE, 


* * * 


WE CAN have health, 


* aa — 


WITHOUT WHICH there is 


* * * 


NO HAPPINESS. 


* * * 


AND IT explains these laws 


AND THE readers practice 
~ 


* * 


THEM AND become healthy 
* * 


* 


AND HAPPY. 


* > +o 


HEALTHY AND happy people 
* * * 


ARE A good kind to 
* * 


* 


ADVERTISE TO. 
+ 


* * 


(After K. C. B. with the usual 


apologies.) 





Sifted Information 


with the chaff removed. 
Just the data you want in 
the way you'll want them. 


Sifted and sorted, 
but, comprehen- 
sive — that’s the 


Standard Register 
of National 
Advertising 
The Acme of Accuracy 

10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


Publication Office 
Miners Bank Bldg., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Ask us about it 
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ly literature at all. The secre- 
taries simply refer the letters or 
form matter to the advertising 
manager’s desk, so that I have 
the pleasure every morning—in 
addition to a good, big mail of 
my own—of receiving on an av- 
erage at least four copies of the 
same communication from at least 
three publishers each day.” 

Waste of printed matter in the 
way.outlined above is not by any 
means confined to publishers. 
Quantities of manufacturers’ lit- 
erature travels the same road each 
year. But if one may judge from 
the reports on which these arti- 
cles are based, that quantity is 
steadily growing smaller. It is 
probable that the greatest single 
result of the increased costs of 
printed matter has been the closer 
scrutiny of distribution. 


More Light on Dealer’s 
Turnover 


Copper Crap Matieasite Rance Co. 
Sr. Louis, Nov. 13, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The question of “turnover,” brought 
out in your issue of November 9, is one 
that should be given all the light pos- 
sible because it is not understood. 

For instance, ask the dealer who sells 
our goods what his turnover is and he 
estimates it according to the gross sales 
divided by the inventory. 

When we call his attention to the fact 
that he sold fifteen of our ranges with 
absolutely no investment except over- 
head, advertising and selling, amounting 
to, around $6 per range, he feels that he 
has made more money on our goods than 
the usual turnover method suggests. The 
reason for this is that he buys our goods 
to arrive in time for a certain sale that 
we conduct for him, and he does not 
pay for these goods until after they are 
actually sold. 

If his actual cash investment aver- 
ages $6 and his gross profit is $20, what 
is the turnover rate? 

We try to tell our trade that they 
must invest more of their cash capital 
in selling goods if they would increase 
their turnover. Yet, if turnover be com- 
puted by the gross divided by the in- 
ventory, we lose our case. 

Correr-CLap MALLEABLE RancGE Co., 
. L. Grice, 
Advertising Manager. 


Joins Johnson Advertising 
Corporation 


Paul E. Watson, formerly of the 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Chicago, 
has joined the Johnson Advertising Cor- 
poration of that city. 
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Sears, Roebuck & Company and Montgomery Ward & 
Company, the two concerns that have more addressing to 
do than any others in the world, selected Elliott Machines. 
And there is an Elliott equally efficient for your busi- 
ness—large or small. Tear out and mail us this ad for 
full particulars. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


146 ALBANY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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A Little 
National Advertising Medium 


At Your Service for Moderate Cost 


We feel that we have a medium of value to 
offer the man who is advertising something which 
requires at least a bank account to buy. 


Every advertising expert who places copy in large 
quantities has had the experience of having a petidea 
fall down after costly expenditure while copy 
thrown out as a stop gap has accomplished wonders. 


Every advertising agency has had the experi- 
ence of negotiating with people who should adver- 
tise and of wishing for an inexpensive. medium 
which could be used for test purposes. 


To such creators and placers of advertising we 
offer THE ODD LOT REVIEW, a small, well 
equipped advertising medium. 

A small weekly with large buying power. 


A financial weekly which has the confidence of 
6000 readers who own stocks and bonds. 

A Wall Street weekly which has a national 
distribution. 


Terse, frank and timely, THE ODD LOT REVIEW 
is steadily forging ahead to a goal which we believe 
will give it the largest circulation of any financial 
publication in the country. It has real advertis- 
ing investment value. 


Send for Sample Copy 


The Odd Lot Review, Inc. 


$1.00 per year—3c per copy 


61 Broadway, New York 


Edited by Paul Mack Whelan Member Audit Bureau 
Business Manager, Albert V. Fischer of Circulations 
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Sells Farms Ready Equipped 


A new idea in land selling has been 
worked out by F. B. Mills, of Chicago, 
owner of the Mills Farms, a 20,000- 
acre cut-over land property in Southern 
Mississippi. Instead of merely selling 
land, Mr. Mills is offering the property 
in the form of 40-acre farms, improved 
with dwellings, fences and barns, and 
oqneyed with poultry and five cows. 

our thousand acres are being treated 
in this way, so as to create a commu- 
nity of 100 adjoining farms of the type 
referred to. he purpose of this is to 
enable co-operative marketing to be car- 
ried out, and to make living conditions 
more attractive. The remainder of the 
land will be sold unimproved for live- 
stock raising purposes, etc. 

Another interesting feature is that an 
agriculturist has been established for the 
purpose of advising those who locate on 
the property come ing the time to plant, 
cultivating methods, etc. Most of the 
new owners are coming from the North, 
and a list of country weeklies is to be 
used to advertise the proposition. 


Frowns Upon “Scare Copy” 


Fear is a pretty poor sort of an im- 
pulse to invoke in aid of sales because 
it tgp sence brings business reluctantly 
and does not stimulate repeats. It has 
the disadvantage of discouraging, rather 
than encouraging, that cordial relation 
between vendor and vendee that is gen- 
erally supposed to promote extended 
commercial intercourse. Highwaymen 
find it profitable to frighten those with 
whom they conduct their fiscal affairs, 
but precarious; and the concern that 
secures customers by seeking to render 
them afraid to be without its goods and 
who advertises accidents and acts of 
God to that intent seemingly has missed 
a vital point. It is the salesman’s aim 
to promote desire. To stimulate a coun- 
terfeit sentiment by way of reaction is 
hardly constructive. ‘‘Scaring up busi- 
ness” should continue to be a figure of 
speech, as it has been usually in the 
past.—Automobile Topics. 


Magazine Men’s Changes 


Edward Stiner, who has been con- 
nected with the Western office of Good 
Housekeeping, has been transferred to 
the Boston office of that publication. 

Alfred Corey, of the Atlantic Refining 
Company, has joined the staff of that 
——s in Chicago; Edward T. Brom- 
field, who was associated with Good 
Housekeeping’s Boston office, will repre- 
~~, the Ladies’ Home Journal in New 

ork. 


In Motor-Car Field 


Ernst F. Stuckey, who has been _con- 
nected with the Ferro Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, Cleveland, O., in the ad- 
vertising department for the past two 
and a half years, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Houghton Motor 
Car Company, Marion, O. 





The MEssacE 
before the Messenger 


work with adver- 
tisers for better 
advertising copy 


—the right message 
— effective appeal 
—institutional character 


SHERLEY HUNTER 
Good Copy 


114 East 13th Street, New Yerk 
Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjun¢tion 
with your advertising agent 
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O’Flaherty’s 
New York 
Suburban List 


has removed from 22 North 
William St. to larger quarters at 


225 West 39th Street 


Our job stereotyping and matrix 
department has been enlarged 
to give quickest service and best 
work to advertisers and adver- 
tising agents. 





The new phone number is 6875 
Bryant. 











Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted 


A client of ours seeks a man of 
original ideas, resourcefulness and 
selling ability as advertising man- 
ager for a prominent weekly pub- 
lication of extensive circulation. 


We want to get in touch with 
a man who is capable of working 
himself into the $10,000 class. 


Apply in first instance by letter 
stating experience, age, qualifica- 
tions and salary expected at start. 
ere sacredly confiden- 
tial. 


An unusually good opportunity 
for the right man as it means a 
connection in an_ establishment 
whose policy is not dictated by 
outside interests and where good 
men rarely leave. Address: 


SCOTT & SCOTT, Inc. 


Mail Order Specialists 
144 East 32d St., New York 


MEMO. A bulletin giving the Com- 
mittee’s report in the recent name-ex- 
cogitating offer (hearing device) will 
be mailed soon to all who participated. 
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MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 
With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in ee | otorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in 4 
—,. in the Union among 


actual 
and dealers. Cireulation 60, 000— 
8% 1 paid-in-advance subscription—100% 
= subscription—no news-stand sales 
-return- 
in mail subscription 











subscription 
able. 8500 increase 
for last six months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Oiroulations 
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Gives Technical Knowledge to 
Sales Correspondents 


The Arco Company, Cleveland paint 
manufacturer, is using the plan of in- 
structing its sales correspondents, as well 
as the salesmen themselves, through an 
educational course, intended to train the 
men along technical lines. The course 
started in September, and a meeting is 
held once a week. Twenty-six people, 
including members of the home office, 
sales, sales promotion, correspondence 
and factory staffs, are taking the work. 
Some of those who are being trained 
are to be sent out in the field as branch 
managers, architectural visitors, etc., and 
those remaining at the home office 
handle correspondence with architects, 
contractors, factory owners, painters 
and home owners—work which calls for 
complete technical knowledge regarding 
the manufacture and use of paints. 

The idea of the company is to ac- 
quaint its men not only with its prod- 
ucts but with every type of surface to 
which they are applied. Various wood 
panels have been finished and are to be 
displayed in the schoolroom which will 
be equipped in a new building, accord- 
a present plans. 

he company expects to extend its 
advertising considerably in 1917, using 
industrial papers chiefly. 


Prophylactic Seeks Word-of- 
Mouth Advertising 


The Florence Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Florence, Mass., manufacturer 
of brushes, has developed an interesting 
idea in connection with the suggestion 
made on the tag attached to the “‘Prophy- 
lactic” hair-brush. The paragraph is 
headed, “‘User’s Duty,” and the matter 
is as follows: 

“Truth spreads by testimony. There 
is a sort of high — which lofty 
spirits recognize, to bear witness to the 
truth wherever found. That is how good 
standard merchandise gets world-wide 
distribution. A purchaser who has pleas- 
ure and satisfaction from the use of 
this brush spreads the news of his dis- 
covery to others whom he desires to en- 
rich. If this brush pleases you, will 
you not tell about it to the most appre- 
ciative person you know?” 

he tag is also used to proclaim the 
special merits of the brush, announcing, 
“Handsome Is That Handsome Does,” 
and continuing: 

“Sterilize me by boiling or steaming. 
You will find that I’m as good as new. 
Take the brush you think handsomer 
and use it in the same way and prove 
the old adage. I’m made to — you 
long, hard service, and I’ll do it. 


Charles F. Higham for 
Parliament 


Charles F. Higham, advertising agent 
of London, England, has been adopted 
as the proventits Parliamentary candi- 
date of the South Islington Unionist As- 
sociation at the next general election. 
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MAGAZINE 








THE FIRST MOVING-PICTURE PUBLICATION 
to be published 
to reach the 325,000 mark in circulation 
to distribute an Audit Bureau of Circulation report 
to be accepted by many well-known manufacturers 
of nationally-advertised articles. 
NOW regarded as the leading publication in its field. 


Is NOW being employed to further the distribution of such articles as: 


























‘Victor Talking Machine National Biscuit Products 
stman al *Nestle’s 

aia Tables Fee a ve Oil 

ston Garter utc. eanser 

B. V. D. Underwear Resinol Soap 

Oliver Typewriter Woodbury Facial Soap 
*Dean’s Cough Drops Pompeian Massage Cream 
ge Drops Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
*McClure a te Cases Canntt 
*Little Leather Library *Consolidated Safety Pin 
M el Page a woe Heart Perfume 
isterine ose Pianos 
O. K. Fasteners *Jesse French Pianos 
Richardson Silk Rieger Perfumes 


and many more 
Those marked * are NOT to be found in the advertising columns of any other moving-picture publication 


The twelve issues of 1916 ( January to December in- 
clusive) show an increase over the same 1915 period of 


43% 
in net paid lines 
RATE $250 THE PAGE 275,000 NET PAID GUARANTEED 


February forms close December 9th 
March forms close January 10th 


yab4. & 


Advertising Manager 


M. P. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


175 DUFFIELD STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A KING New EngET2 5. HAYES 


Peoples Gas Bui 201 Devonshire Street 
Gon Boston, 


Mass. 








PRINTERS’ INK 


Printers and their Specialties 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





Charles PRINTING 


Francis 


INDING Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — 83rd to 4th Streets) 





YOUR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CATALOGUE 


should be composed and printed by 
men who know, speak and write the 
different languages. We serve many 
leading advertisers with their foreign 


ork. i 
LIPSHITZ PRESS 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones Franklin 1728—1729—1730 





K 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE. PERIDDICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The 4 Printing Company 
1D= AVENUE AT 36 STREET 


NEW YORK 


Typographic 


an Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUML, INc. 


27 EAST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 





PRINTING 
COMPANY 


ODET 


PRINTERS OF MERIT 


Printed matter represents 
the firm which sends it 
out—just as much as one 
of their best salesmen. 


17-27 VANDEWATER STREET, N.Y. 
Telephones Beekman 4765—4766 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 








We do 
OTOGRAVURE 
PRINTING 


Our Speciaities 
sada a come 
AGAZINE INSE 
ADVERT IstNe BOOKLETS 
SPEOIAL FEATURES 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE WATER COLOR CO., Ince. 


263 Ninth Ave. New York 
Advantageous Connection For Salesmen. 
Commission Basis Only 


The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Magazines and Catalogues 


Over 58,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Engraving — Designing — Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Advertising Agents 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


140 Fifth Ave. New York 


and Publishers 


THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


REYNTWE! 
QUALITY COLOR PLATES 











SCIENTIFIC 


ZENGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES) «= 








ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


SAVE the worry in getting your 
ye through the customs, 
as well as the duty, by having 
Your Canadian Electros made by 
us. Our prices are no higher 
than what you are paying now. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, 2 WINDSOR 





Our word is as good as 
a U.S. bond. 
Try us. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 


“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


: Ff good Aetar Ir 
Ewart a--- 


| Million‘ Words \ 


er ARTHUR BRISBANE | 
THE STERLING Et ENGRAVING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Artists - Engravers | 
p Owns, — Wobavewezemst 








* 3900 one: 








Photo-Engraving 
in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 





“We have had many direct 
answers from our advertis- 
ing in Printers’ INK, and 
through this publicity we 
now have in our plant orders 
from several well-known 
advertisers and two prom- 
inent advertising agencies.” 


ARROW PRESS, INC. 
(Signed) G. P. Farrar. 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A Y¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusiisHinc CoMPANY 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 

City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 

General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 

dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Blvd., J. C. Asptey, Manager, 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Go. .M. 

Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 

Ketrt_e, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 


quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York. Novemser 30, 1916 








How At times invest- 


Financial Ad-™¢"t __ bankers 


complain because 
vertising Pays they do not see 


some direct returns from adver- 
tising. They say that when there 
is a big proposition like the Brit- 
ish loans to be handled, advertis- 
ing is essential and -the commis- 
sions or profits of the syndicate 
bankers are so great that they can 
very well afford to bear the ad- 
vertising expense. Other loans 
may be so large or important that 
even. when oversubscribed the 
bankers are justified in incurring 
the expense of advertising the se- 
curities merely for the purpose of 
making a record. But large loans 
are exceptional, and the business 
of most investment houses con- 
sists in handling such small is- 
sues that there is not enough prof- 
it involved to warrant the cost of 
advertising for a single issue. 
Bond houses sometimes speak 
of their business as merchandis- 
ing, asserting that they are simply 
marketing commodities like any 
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other distributor. This is not 
true in all respects. Usually 
there is a standard price for all 
bonds of a single issue and bond 
dealers are expected to adhere to 
the market value at the time of 
sale. On the other hand, one mer- 
chant who has bought goods to 
advantage may undersell another. 
A bond house is to an unusual 
degree building for the future, 
and its opportunities in this re- 
spect are greater than those which 
come to the ordinary seller of 
goods. 

This can well be illustrated by 
the experience of a young invest- 
ment house in- Philadelphia. 
When the offering was made of a 
quarter of a billion of British se- 
cured notes, a large advertisement 
was signed by about fifteen prom- 
inent firms. The advertisement 
was replete with information, and 
was exactly of the kind that in- 
stitutions and individual investors 
would wish to file away for ref- 
erence. But to which one of the 
fifteen firms would a prospective 
buyer write when sending an or- 
der? And would he take the time 
carefully to read all the condi- 
tions surrounding the loan? 

A firm of young Philadelphia 
brokers framed up an advertise- 
ment of its own, in which it re- 
ferred to the British notes as an 
“excellent and well-secured bank 
loan,” in which the public was of- 
fered an opportunity to partici- 
pate. This brief and pertinent 
description, signed by the name 
of a single firm, brought imme- 
diate response, and while the firm 
had only been allotted $50,000 of 
the notes, it was enabled to sell 
$313,000 of them, the largest 
amount sold by any Philadelphia 
house. 

But what of the profits? This 
business was handled upon very 
small commissions. The firm 
bought from other houses which 
had been awarded the notes, 
$263,000 of the securities, resell- 
ing them at a merely nominal 
commission which left but a small 
profit. What advantage under 
these peculiar circumstances did 
this firm of alert advertisers 
gain? In the first place, it got 
upon its books a list of names of 
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a large number of investors who 
made inquiries in response to the 
advertisement. Pleasant relations 
were established with the buyers 
which will lead to additional and 
more profitable business. Again, 
as a member of the firm pointedly 
remarked, “Those notes have but 
a short time to run, and in two 
years we shall know just where 
there will be $313,000 for reinvest- 
ment.” 

Financial advertising, like all 
other forms of proper publicity, 
pays, but it sometimes requires 
the ability to look beyond the im- 
mediate returns. 


Educate the Reference has 


been madein 
= Printers’ INK 


more than once 

Business to the general 
subject of advertising to one’s 
own stockholders, not only in or- 
der to persuade them to buy the 
product, but also to instruct them 
with respect to the policies of the 
company. The latter phase of the 
subject has just been highly em- 
phasized in a letter from a stock- 
holder in the United States Rub- 
ber Company, quoted by a New 
York financial publication. This 
particular investor is disgruntled 
over the present advertising of 
the company (which was described 
in Printers’ INK for November 
2d) .and waxes sarcastic at what 
he calls the policy of throwing 
money around among “all the pub- 
lications in the country.” He ob- 
jects, further, to the general char- 
acter of some of the copy, and 
particularly wants to know what 
the dividends on the common stock 
would be “if the advertising ap- 
propriation were cut down -to a 
normal [sic] basis.” 

Now, it is quite evident that 
here is a stockholder who needs 
instruction. He needs to be 
brought into harmony with the 
company’s policy by being shown 
that it is a sound and profitable 
policy to make investments in 
good will. Standing alone, his 
opposition may be of slight sig- 
nificance, but a dozen stockholders 
with the same short-sighted ideas 
might make considerable trouble 
at the next annual meeting, and 
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might even succeed in obstructing 
the whole campaign. And in any 
event, the harm that a discontented 
stockholder may do in his ordi- 
nary associations with other men 
is not inconsiderable; while, if he 
really understood the company’s 
policy, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he would be an enthu- 
siastic supporter of it. 

Hence the advisability of giving 
the stockholder something more 
than a cold and formal financial 
statement covering past perform- 
ances. If he regards national ad- 
vertising in the light of an ex- 
travagance, take him behind the 
scenes and show him what it real- 
ly has accomplished and what it 
is meant to accomplish. For the 
stockholder is not only a factor 
in making sales of the product, 
but he may have an important in- 
fluence in the determination of 
sales policies. We can name sev- 
eral concerns which have been se- 
riously handicapped in selling by 
dissension among their stockhold- 
ers. A little time and energy is 
well spent in educating the real 
owners of the business. 


Where 
Broader 
Knowledge 
Is Needed 


“It is easy enough 
to hire men who 


are __ technically 
trained in meth- 
ods of produc- 
tion,” says the head of a large 
manufacturing concern. “But 
they know nothing or next to 
nothing about selling, and have 
no ability when it comes to adapt- 
ing the product to the market. 
And on the other hand we can 
hire plenty of advertising and 
selling talent which is quite as ig- 
norant of methods of production. 
The technical man’s interest stops 
short when the finished product is 
delivered from the machines, and 
the advertising man takes*it up at 
the door of the shipping-room. It 
would help a lot if those interests 
could be made to overlap once in 
a while.” 

That there is a tendency among 
advertising men to regard pro- 
duction as outside their province, 
is true, but it is not nearly so 
strong a tendency as it used to be. 
We know of one agency, for ex- 
ample, which has had a_high- 
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priced man studying the produc- 
tion of iron and steel for months, 
and there are other advertising 
men who know almost as much 
about the production of textiles, 
and chemicals, and soaps, as do 
some manufacturers actually en- 
gaged in the business. A very im- 
portant development of advertis- 
ing agency service lies in the di- 
rection of suggesting opportuni- 
ties for new products, and to do 
that intelligently requires some- 
thing more than mere knowledge 
of selling. The development of a 
wasted by-product into a trade- 
marked specialty has more than 
once resulted from an agency 
man’s suggestion, because he knew 
the market opportunities as well 
as the technical side of. produc- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, it is a good 
deal easier to find advertising men 
who know something about pro- 
duction than it is to find a pro- 
duction man who has any knowl- 
edge of—or any interest, for that 
matter—in what becomes of the 
goods after they are made. Not 
so long ago a large advertiser of 
a mechanical product wrote to the 
heads of the leading technical 
schools, urging them to impress 
upon their students the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of advertis- 
ing and selling practice. The re- 
sponse was not overwhelming, to 
say the least. But it is a develop- 
ment which will come in time. It 
goes without saying that one man 
cannot know everything, but. one 
may still be a specialist without 
remaining in ignorance about 
everything else. 


Advertising The Pig en 
oO e ensus 
of the Census Bure 


au up to 
Bureau july, 1919, ac- 


cording fo a recent forecast sent 
out by Director Sam L. Rogers, 
includes statistics showing the 
number of persons engaged in all 
regular occupations, prisoners and 
juvenile © delinquents, _ religious 
bodies, water transportation, fish- 
eries, census of manufactures, 
electric light and power stations, 
street railways, telephones and tel- 
egraphs, mortality and birth sta- 
tistics, financial statistics of cities, 
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general statistics of cities, includ- 
ing forms of government, schools, 
libraries, fire and police systems, 
hospitals, etc., cotton production, 
leaf tobacco held by manufac- 
turers, and other information 
which may be useful in a pretty 
wide field. The publication and 
circulation of the programme at 
this time is an instance of what is 
being done to advertise the work 
of the bureau, in spite of the fact 
that Congress does not appropri- 
ate money for advertising. 

“The Census Bureau does not 
exist merely in order that it may 
count the population of the United 
States once in ten years,” we read. 
“Since its organization on a per- 
manent basis in 1902 it has come 
to be the greatest statistical office 
in the world, and it is the desire 
and purpose of its officials con- 
tinually to increase the value and 
serviceability of the bureau’s work 
to the American people, to make 
its publications readily accessible, 
not merely to experts and special- 
ists, but to all to whom they may 
be useful, and to issue them with 
the least possible delay.” 

It goes without saying that there 
is included in the Bureau’s pro- 
gramme a good deal of informa- 
tion which is wanted from time to 
time by business men. Not all of 
it is yet available, of course, yet 
it is important to note that it is in 
the course of preparation and may 
be had for a ridiculously small 
fee when the work is completed. 


None Too Cheap, Right at 
Home 


1 of apples 
United States to British Columbia are 


Importations from the 
falling rapidly. This year only 20 car- 
loads will come into the Fernie district. 
A few years ago, in order to sell British 
Columbia apples here it was necessary 
to label them Washington or Ontario ap- 
es: now Ontario apples are labeled 
British Columbia apples. Apples retail 
in Fernie at 3 for 10 cents.—Consul W. 
E. Alger, Fernie, B. C., in Commerce 
Reports. 


George Sisler Joins St. Louis 
Agency 


George Sisler, of the St. Louis 
“Browns,” has joined the selling de- 
partment of the Schiele Advertising Co., 
St. Louis. 
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America’s Electrical Week 


The Concentrated 
National Advertis- 
ing Campaign of an 


$8,000,000,000 


Industry 
MERICA’S Electrical Week 


D0 IT ELECTRICALLY! is the result of a nation- 

wide co-operative trade move- 
The Modern Aladdin ment to promote the sale of 
cial poster design represent. electrical service, motors and 


ing the ‘modern application 


of electric service. appliances . 





It typifies to a marked degree the new trade-spirit of competition plus 
co-operation. 


More than 1300 separate units of electrical enterprise, including electrical 
manufacturers, jobbers, lighting and power companies, dealers and con- 
tractors, organized as The Society for Electrical Development, have 
chosen this week to set before the American people their claims for a 
share of their patronage and good-will. 


Electrical numbers of nationally circulated periodicals, Collier’s, Leslie’s, 
Scientific American, Scribner’s, ‘out this week, and a host of influential 
business papers, will reinforce the story being told by the industry in 
co-operation with the Society. 


America’s Electrical Week stands for the progress, not only of an 
industry but of a nation; not for one week but for many. It will be 
worthy of your serious attention. 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. 


UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETIES BUILDING 
29 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK 
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-_- STEINWAY & SONS) snes snnere Givin 


“mower PIANO MAKERS CiCMNATY INDIANAPOLIS 
SE 20-84 LOVISVILLE COLUMBUS. CAvTONM, 





‘Wanenoons re = 
vuwerenuerise 24 STEINWAY HALL mi nicrsconit ics te 
107-109 EAST 147 STREET PORTA REG 


NEW YORK STEINWAY. LB Editor 
. GREATER NEWYORK. In a 


letter w 

itor of 

Nov. 13, 1916. This w 

the rea 

thing t 

ublic { 

Publishers Printing Co., ave b 
mon .E1 

207 West 25th st., City. the var 


i 
Gentlemen, = 5: 
Attention Mr. Ralph Bartholomew. catalan 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the advance copies of the oe bsg 


book entitled “The Making of a Steinway,* which you have designed and on 


executed for us in the new art style. We mist express to you our great a .. 
1 


delight and satisfaction with this work from every possible standpoint. ‘s se r 
lar furs 


We consider the color print process the highest type we have ever seen, comin 
so good in fect that there is very little difference between the originel A the ; 
hand colored artist's drawings and your reproductions of the same. All patented 
in all we feel that through you we sre enabled to distribute the finest ea ow 
piece of advertising matter that has ever eppeared in sur industry, end saat = 
while we congratulate you heartily upon the result you have athieved, we val = 


congratulate ourselves for having entrusted you with this work. froma 


Yours ‘very truly, peters 


STEINWAY & SONS, ting, bu 
{ what the 
pe .} If, the 


é look ove 
our cata 
clusive, | 
him and 
Seal is t 
chined a 
the real 
plucked 
chined o 
and then 
at the le 
surface t 
ROA LEDY LEANDRA AE ELAS ALOE _ We do 

sity” in t 
We have on hand a limited number of copies of have = 
“*The Making of a Steinway,’? which we will be he’ tral 
glad to distribute among advertising managers who it is only 
are now buying printing in New York, or are islation ¢ 


7 4 ° ‘ . pel deale: 
considering forming such connections. coment 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING COMPANY Prove an 
207 Wesr Twenty-FirTH St., New York City when pas 
this knov 
lieve it 
this infor: 
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Giving Publicity to Common 
Trade Terms 


E. Atsrecut & Son 


St. Paut, Nov. 10, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent issue you reproduced a 
letter written by Frank H. Vizetelly, ed- 
itor of the “New Standard Dictionary.” 
This was of especial interest to us for 
the reason that he is asking for some- 
thing that we have been giving to the 

ublic for the last ten years, that is, we 
bom been telling the public the com- 
mon English names the trade names of 
the various furs, and we have also been 
telling them how these furs will wear. 
This has been a feature of Albrecht’s 
“Fur Facts and Fashions,” our annual 
catalogue, for the last ten years and it 
has met with the hearty approval of cus- 
tomers. 

Some years “0 we originated an Ed- 
ucational Fur Chart at the request of 
some of the ror: girls’ schools in the 
country, and on this we show samples 
of 101 different kinds of the most popu- 
lar furs, below each one we give the 
common Bngiich name, the trade name 
as well as the scientific or Latin name 
of the animal from which it is removed. 
These fur charts are copyrighted and 
patented by us, and they are being used 
in practically all of the exclusive girls’ 
schools throughout the country; they 
are also in use in practically every nor- 
mal school and hundreds and hundreds 
of high schools. To go even further, 
we see to it that every merchant 
throughout the country who sells Al- 
brecht’s Furs kas one of our Educa- 
tional Fur Charts, so not only his cus- 
tomers know exactly what they are get- 
ting, but that his clerks know exactly 
what they are selling. 

If, therefore, Mr. Vizetelly wants to 
look over the encyclopedic section of 
our catalogue, from pages 39 to 43 in- 
clusive, he will find much of interest to 
him and he will know also that Hudson 
Seal is the Muskrat that is sheared, ma- 
chined and dyed in the same manner as 
the real Seal. The long guard hairs are 
plucked out and the under fur is ma- 
chined or sheared to a uniform depth, 
and then the fur is dyed the seal brown 
at the leather and brush dyed on the 
surface to a regular seal black. 

We do not make a “virtue of neces- 
sity” in telling the truth about furs. We 
have sold various furs under their com- 
mon English names and the correspond- 
ing trade names for many years, and 
it is only a matter of time until the leg- 
islation of the various States will com- 
pel dealers to call furs by their correct 
common English names, and we ap- 
prove and shall welcome such action 
when passed. Customers are entitled to 
this knowledge about furs, and we be- 
lieve it only common honesty to give 
this information. 

Our Gospel of Truth regarding furs 
has been very popular with the oe 
and one enterprising fur dealer thought 
so well of the idea a few years ago that 
he tried to cash in on it by making them 
believe that he was the originator of the 
idea. He — himself when he 
copied about a half a dozen pages out 
of our copyrighted catalogue, e re- 








Booklets 


Several of our cus- 
tomers have said 
nice things about 


some of the booklets 
we have printed. 


We have done much 
of this kind of print- 
ing for advertisers as 
well as advertising 
agencies. 


Let us work with 
you or your firm on 
your next booklet. 


ARROW PRESS, ixc 


‘ “Salesmanshif in Print” 


320 W. 39th St.. New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 











HEE 
bh 


HESE es inheren 
in my make-up can be 
turned to good account by 
the man who is willing to 
employ them: 
Energy, Executive ability, 
Initiative, Am 


Horse sense, ive, bi- 
tion. 


And these additional quali- 3 
fications—acquired by dint of 3 
hard work and close study— 3 
are worth having at one’s : 
command:— 

Ability to write advertisements 

and letters that bring business. 


Knowledge of type — papers, 
engraving and prin : and 
ee in using this know- 


Experience in turning these 
qualities and qualifications— 

besides—into real 
money for my employer. 

Iam ready to demonstrate 
these, my assets, to any manu- 
facturer, publication or adver- 
tising agency in or near New 
York City who can make use 
of them. 


WIHT 


“R. A.” 178, ¢/oPrinters’ Ink 
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Follow-Up 
Material 


Regardless of what 


you pay for the 
printed matter for 
answering inquiries 
it should have lots 
of sales punch. 


We try to display 
and handle follow- 
up material from the 
standpoint of sales 
effect as well as good 
clean printing. 


ARROW PRESS i 
Day and Night Service 


320 W. 39th St., New York City 
Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 


Data Book of Direct 
Advertising 


You Need It Every Dayinthe Year! 


HE only book of 

its kind ever pub- 
lished. Whenyousee 
it you will wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. It 
has the facts, data and 
figures you need every 
day in direct advertis- 
ing and sales planning. 
Sent to you postpaid for $1 on our money 
back offer. Send $1 today and get the 
book you need most. 


The Buckley-Dement Mail Advertising Data Book is an 
yclopaedia of direct advertising—the only one. It is a 
reference book for your desk and for sales conferences. Filled 
with figures and condensed facts. The figures and facts you 
need. Tells you about all lists —where to get them. 
ten advantages i ling,” given in this book are 
alone.worth your dollar. Enables you to estimate prospects 
and established quotas and save time of salesmen. It will 
vitalize your direct advertising, It will cut cost of your selling, 
Send To-day. ‘Your check is good.. Read any 
in the book. If you don’t think it worth 
1 your money will be returned. Send to-day. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 
Mail Advertising Service 
605 So. Clark St., Dept. B, Chicago, Ill. 



































uired that the pages be cipeed before 
e books were mailed and let it go at 
that. We merely mention this to show 
how well inclined the fur dealers in 
general are. Jos. A. ZEetx, 
Sales and Advertising Manager. 


Disapproves of Cut Prices to 
Get Publicity 


Manufacturers are familiar with the 
question of giving especially low prices 
on goods to be used by municipalities, 
hotels, institutions, etc., for the sake of 
the “advertising” which will accrue 
through this use. T. W. Henderson, 
president of the Henderson Motorcycle 
Company, of Detroit, criticizes this 
idea, as far as his trade is concerned, 
in saying: 

“I don’t believe in the dealer going 
after quantity orders at a loss. I have 
in mind corporation and municipal busi- 
ness, where motorcycles have through 
long usage become a practical necessity 
and nothing else will fill the bill. In 
such cases the advertising value of the 
installation is not anywhere near sufh- 
cient to justify the dealer selling the 
machines at a loss, or even without 
profit. 

“Henderson dealers are required to 
submit bids at list prices on such busi- 
ness. The machines must be sold on 
merit and not on price, because we do 
not want business which can be had 
only at such a low price as to involve 
a loss. In such cases the advertising 
has no sales value sufficient to justify 
cutting prices below a profitable figure 
in order to get the business.” 


Will Not Bond Commission 


Salesmen 


National advertisers have noted a 
new development which may, in some 
cases at least, affect the methods of com- 
pensating salesmen. Opinion is divided 
on whether straight commission, a com- 
mission and guarantee, or some other 
lan is the best in paying salesmen. 
onding companies have formed their 
own opinion as to the best method, at 
least from their own standpoint, and will 
not, as a rule, bond salesmen working 
on a strict commission basis. This means, 
of course, that employers of such men 
must take their own chances against loss 
of money or samples. Others taboo, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin issued by the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New 
York are sewing machine agents, book 
canvassers, house-to-house peddlers of 
jewelry, patent medicine vendors and 
itinerant crayon-portrait artists. The re- 
striction on house-to-house vendors is 
assumed to apply to those distributing 
samples as well as to those actually en- 
gaged in selling. 


Change on Albany “Journal” 


Olive Quayle, who recently became 
one of the owners of the Albany Evening 
Journal, has become general manager, 
succeeding Conde Hamlin, who tem- 
porarily took charge of the peret after 
the sudden death of John Lindsay. 
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How the Problem of Reaching the 
“Right Man” in the 20,000 Best — 
Banks Has Been Solved 


Hard to know which official actually does the buying or influences 
purchases of bank equipment and supplies. Sales Force of 
over 100 men utilized to eliminate all ‘‘waste circula- 
tion’”’ in reaching buying officials in banks 


By R. Calvert Haws 


Editor of “Successful Banking,’’ Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Sounds like the Advertising 
Millennium to be told that for 
3% cent per man it is possible 
to get a full-page ad in two colors 
before the official who actually 
does the buying of supplies and 
equipment in 20,000 banks. But 
it is being accomplished once a 
morith. And throughout 1917 just 
14 more advertisers, one firm only 
in each line, will be able to ride 
in this golden chariot of oppor- 
tunity due to a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

The great trouble in selling to 
banks is to know whom to center 
fire upon. ~-Sometimes it’s the 
President, again it’s the Vice- 
President, or the Cashier, the As- 
sistant Cashier, or the Book- 
keeper. It varies in almost every 
bank. Big city banks are run 
differently than banks in moder- 
ate-sized cities. The banks in 
towns of 5,000 to 7,500 are run 
differently again. And the “small- 
est town” banks are in a class by 
themselves. Some banks are pro- 
gressive—others are hide-bound 
by dusty precedent. To separate 
the sheep from the goats is thus 
another task. 

The only accurate way to select 
the best 20,000 banks in the coun- 
try, the 20,000 which are the most 
up-and-doing, and then to pick 
out the buyer in each of those 
banks, is to do it in person. To 
do this, and to keep the list re- 
vised month by month,’ will cost 
you about $100,000 a year for 
salaries and traveling, or $5 a 
name per year. 

The sales force of a nationally- 





(Advertisement) 


known $1,500,000 company, mak- 
ers of loose leaf and steel filing 
equipment, calls every few months 
upon all of the best banks in the 
United States. These 100 and 
more salesmen know the “right 
man” to see in each bank. They 
report names and titles. From 
this picked list of bank buyers the 
20,000 circulation above mentioned 
is obtained. 5 

_ The circulation is thus selected 
in person. And Mr. Bank-Official- 
Who - Actually - Does-the Buying 
receives his 5%4” x75%" copy of 
“Successful Banking” each month 
containing 30 pages or more of 
Edward Mott Woolley on Bank 
Service; Roger W. Babson, on 
Bank Study; Wm. R. Malone, 
President Postal Life Insurance 
Co., on Banking by Mail, and in 
1917 B. C. Forbes, and a score of 
other “Time-lightists,” the equal 
of which for high-class editorial 
matter is not to be found. 

Believe me, they read it. (‘Ask the 
man who owns a copy.”) Being that 
convenient size which drops into a suit- 
pocket, it goes home and goes along on 
the trips that bankers are always making. 

One page ad recently pulled over 200 
replies. ow’s that for pulling-power? 
One advertiser has sold over $12,000 in 
traceable orders from the magazine— 
orders averaging $30 each. Same _op- 

ortunities await you—if you get in first. 
No competing advertisers. No “free pub- 
licity” to anybody. Non-scalable wall be- 
tween ad-pages and editorial-pages. 

5 a page, one or 2 colors (red and 
black). Size 4”x6". 133-screen (or 
coarser) halftones. Agency Commission 
13%, 3% cash 10 days. Forms close 
5th of month preceding. Room for only 
14 more advertisers. (January, 1917, 
first issue to be thrown open to these 
“Fortunate Fourteen.”) Six berths al- 
ready reserved—others being taken fast. 
Better investigate quick. dress writer. 
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A Man of Unusual Ability 
Wanted 


To Write Advertising 
To Create Advertising Ideas 


A position is open with one of 
the foremost concerns in the ad- 
vertising business to the man 
WHO KNOWS THAT HE IS 
NOW DEMONSTRATING 
THESE QUALITIES. 


In replying, do not hesitate to 
write definitely and fully as to 
experience and salary expected. 


All replies ABSOLUTELY 
CONFIDENTIAL. Address 
“M. A.,’’care of Printers’ Ink, 
New York. 
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Press Agents Who Want 
Proofs of Insertion 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 17th, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


1916. 


As editor of a trade paper I am con- | 


stantly receiving requests from various 
enterprises for free publicity. This is 
not unusual, of course, but here is the 
point I wish to comment upon. They 
not only have the nerve to ask for free 
publicity, but they go on and say, 
‘please send a copy of the paper con- 
taining same to us for checking.” Be- 
fore me right now is a press-sheet from 
an important railroad asking that I go 
to all that trouble in addition to giving 
my space for the matter, sétting up 
the stuff and putting editorial work on 
following it through. 

It is a very petty annoyance in spite 
of the fact that I usually throw this 
stuff into the waste paper basket. The 
request is a piece of unadulterated nerve 
and I cannot understand why, as a 
matter of fact, people who go around 
begging publicity should ask in addi- 
tion that the publisher have his clerks 
follow up the publication of the matter 
and send clippings. You would think 
they would: be satisfied just to get the 
publicity and depend on a clipping bu- 
reau or to their own reading of papers 
to get the items. 

arm the press-agent to hang him- 
self. 

An Eprror. 


Malcolm Moore in Blaisdell 
Pencil Company 


Malcolm Moore has entered the Blais- 
dell Paper Pencil Company, Philadel- 
phia, as a principal in the- business and 
will give special attention to the direc- 
tion of its sales policies. _ For five years 
he has been associated with the F, Wal- 
lis Armstrong Company, Philadelphia 
agency. 








To Represent “Women’s 


Clubs Magazine” 

T. W. Ashwell and A. C. Gaylor, 
former publisher and advertising man- 
ager of Arts & Decoration, have be- 
come associated under the firm name 
of Ashwell & Gaylor, as advertising 
managers of the Women’s Clubs Maga- 
sine. 





Co-operative Buying Illegal in 


Texas 

The proposed plan of the merchants of 
San Antonio to purchase their. stock 
through co-operation and to advertise 
in a common medium their sale at uni- 
form prices has been held by the At- 
torney-General of Texas to be in viola- 
im of the anti-trust statutes of that 
State. 





T. S. Neal, for some time advertising 
manager of the Shreveport, La., Jour- 
nal, has resigned to take charge of the 
farm-lands department of the Steere 
pgs Construction Company, of that 
city. 
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EMPLOYERS | 
I (advertising man) want a new job. 


Am now and for one 
and one-half years have 
been advertising man 
and superintendent for 
A. H. Anderson Print- 
ing Co., Streator, Illi- 
nois. Previous four and 
one-half years adver- 
tising manager for 
Meadows Mfg. Coa, 
Pontiac, Illinois, manu- 
facturers of farm ma- 
chinery. Completed I. 
C. S. advertising course. 
Twenty-seven. Married. 
Trebled salary in past 
six years is one proof 
of ability and success. 
Will make change any 
time within next three 
months. When you write 
ask as many questions 
as you wish. 
F. W. SCHUSTER 

110 N. Third Street, Streator, Illinois 














OSE rep aie 


Are You a 
Printing 
Salesman? 

We want an experienced 
man who in addition to 
present sales can sell a 


larger volume with our 
backing. 











Our concern is in New 
York City, established 
for many years, and is one of 
the largest in the United States, 
with complete facilities. We 
want a man who can make him- 
self worth $5,000 per year and 
more. If you are that man, write 
.us confidentially giving all the 
information that you would like 
to know were you in our position. 


Address L, E., Box 176 care Print- 
er®’ Ink. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


INCE the Schoolmaster ex- 
pressed himself a few weeks 
ago on the inattention that is 
usually given telephone inquiries, 
he has heard many others vent 
their wrath on this vexing subject. 


There seems to be a growing - 


tendency among some telephone 
girls to censor the conversations 
that may be carried on over the 
wire. The value of the telephone 
as an expeditious medium of com- 
munication is lessened because 
the autocrat who presides over 
the instrument takes it upon her- 
self to say to whom you shall not 
be allowed to talk. 

The following hypothetical 
conversation shows about how it 
happens: 

“Hello, I would like to speak 
to Mr. Jones, please.” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Mr. Brown, of the 
General Belting Company.” 

: “Oh, we don’t want any belt- 
ing.’ 

“I am not selling belting.” 

“Well, then, what do you want? 
Won’t any one else do?” 

“No, I have to talk to Mr. 
Jones.” 

“He is busy, but Mr. Baker is 
here. Can’t you. talk to him?” 

* 


This is by no means an ex- 
aggerated instance. Anybody who 
does much telephoning is likely to 
be a party to a dialogue of this 
character every few. days. Of 
course it is easy to understand 
the mistaken notion of these tele- 
phone girls. Having been told to 
guard the time of the executives 
of their firm, they try to sort the 
calls and often make a bad job 
of it. 

With the growing use of the 
telephone as an instrument of 
business more care must be given 
to the manner in which phone 
messages are handled. Since the 
operator represents her house 
daily to hundreds of wire callers, 
it is important that she give a 
good impression. She should be 


at least courteous and intelligent. 


If the time of a business execu- 
tive is so precious that he can- 
not answer the calls that are ad- 
dressed to him personally, he 
should instruct his telephone girl 
how to handle the inquiries tact- 
fully. . 

As a matter of fact the tele- 
phone is used to save the time 
of the busy man. As one city 
salesman expressed it, “I always 
phone a man before calling on 
him. If he is engaged, I do not 
wish to bother him. When I am 
unable to reach him over the 
telephone, I have to visit him per- 
sonally and that takes more of 
his time than if he had answered 
the call on the wire.” 

* * x* 

The Schoolmaster appreciates 
that it isn’t always possible for 
a business man to listen to every 
one who desires to claim his ear. 
But that isn’t the point of this 
talk, which is merely a plea for 
telephone courtesy. 

It is said of a once-famous ad- 
vertising representative that when 
he was ill-treated by an adver- 
tiser, he would stop talking very 
suddenly, draw himself up straight 
and grow very serious. Then he 
would get close to his prospect, 
look around mysteriously and put 
a finger to his lips. Having 
pulled off this piece of acting, he 
would whisper in the advertiser’s 
ear, “Sh! I use your crackers,” 
mentioning whatever product the 
manufacturer was making. Gen- 
erally, the effect was magic. The 
advertiser didn’t hesitate to be 
discourteous to a representative, 
but when it came to a user of his 
goods, it was quite another mat- 
ter. 

The moral is obvious. Every 
individual that comes in contact 
with a _ business institution, 
whether on the phone or in per- 
son and even though he is trying 
to sell something, is a possible 
customer of the concern. Com- 
ing as an errand-boy to-day, ‘he 
may be the largest buyer of the 
firm’s goods a few years hence. 
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The mysteries and uncertain- 
ties of advertising make the prac- 
tice of advertising all the more 
interesting. You prepare a new 
plan of advertising—a new form 
of appeal. How will it take? 
How much will it beat your last 
season’s copy and plans? There 
are various gentlemen who, in 
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their own minds at least, having 
removed all the gamble ‘and un- 
certainties of advertising, can 
come in and tell you precisely 
what the result will be. They say 
so, anyhow; but you, after years 
of study of a business, can’t do 
that. A new advertising appeal, 
says a keen retailer, is some- 








Sneeze! Sniff! Snuff! 


Isn’t it awful—a cold in the head? And it’s so unnecessary. Dr. Kellogg tells you 


why in his articles ‘‘Colds—Their Causes and Cure” in Goop Heatrn. 


You can 


have these articles for the asking, if you are a man who decides about the invest- 


ment of advertising appropriations. 
and address. 


No charge—no obligation. 
You see I want you to know what Goop Heatrn is like—what it is 


Just your name 


doing. To plain people the price of Goop Heattu is 20c an issue NOW—begin- 


ning January 25c. 
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AVery Desirable 


Advertising Position 


is open for just the right man. 
He must be a college —* 
a gentleman of good American 
stock and not over thirty-five 
years of age. He must have 
had experience as a salesman. 
He must have had a great deal 
of good advertising and writing 
experience, which he now de- 
sires to use in establishing him- 
self in a permanent position with 
a rapidly growing concern. The 
location is a medium-sized city 
in the middle west, and the op- 
portunity for rapid growth most 
unusual. The sala at first 
will not be large. Vrite fully, 
in ty < ph gai stating salary 
desired and giving complete 
niger xm concerning yourself. 
e sure to send samples of 
your work, but remember you 
will be judged more by your 
letter than by your samples. 


Address 
“D. E.,’? Box 177, 
care Printers’ Ink 


























Our new = beablet 
of Christmas and 
Holiday Designs 
¢ will be mailed to 
you upon request. *23 
Regular Catalog 
of 750. Bradley 
Designs, 25 cents. 
(*, WILL BRADLEY’S- 
¢ ART SERVICE 
131.E, 23rd Street N. Y. 
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“GIBBONS Knows 


CANADA” 










































GENERAL SALES AND 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


WANTED to select, organize, inspire and di- 
rect a National Sales Organization for the pur- 
pose of selling an international service to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, retail mer- 
chants, professional men, etc., which can well 
be compared with telephone service, as it re- 
peats indefinitely and offers to live-wire sales- 

+ men, district sales managers, territorial field 
managers, etc., etc., an opportunity to make real 
money and develop a continuous income; the 
applicant whom we seriously consider must 
show beyond all question that by his past ex- 
perience he fully measures up to the above re- 
quirements, in addition to being an able, con- 
vincing and forceful letter writer, as well as a 
creator of original direct advertising matter; 
the attractive basis upon which salesmen and 
executives are engaged is without a parallel, 
and a general sales and advertising manager 
of the right caliber can quickly whip into line 
a sales organization second to none in the en- 
tire country; the basis of compensation to the 
general sales and advertising manager will be 
a substantial commission on the earnings of the 
entire sales force, and conservatively should 
figure as follows: Approximatley $2500 for 
the first six months, $3750 for the second six 
months, $5000 for the third six months, and 
the possibilities thereafter are unlimited; a lib- 
eral weekly drawing account will be allowed, 
settlement to be made monthly, the man who 
accomplishes what we expect will be given an 
interest in the business; full and complete de- 
tails covering experience and qualifications 
must be fullyvand clearly set forth in first let- 
ter; replies and negotiations strictly confiden- 
tial. §S. G., Box 172, care P. I. 

































HIGH CLASS 
New York Evening 
NEWS PAPER— 


Wants Advertising Solicitor. 


Unusual opportunity for young man 
of asa | who is looking for a 
FUTURE. 










Must have experience as a daily 
newspaper solicitor, be of good ad- 
dress, willing and able to start on 
modest salary until he makes good. 
Don’t apply unless you can qualify. 
State age, experience and full par- 
ticulars to E. N., Box 179, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 
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thing like a new religion in that 
it catches some of those that you 
least expect to be attracted by it. 
A manufacturer whose advertis- 
ing work must necessarily be 
largely of the educational char- 
acter not long ago ordered a lot 
of advertising fobs with the idea 
that his salesmen would give 
these trinkets, specialties or what- 
ever else they might be called, to 
that class of users of his product 
who seemed little likely to read 
printed bulletins. To his sur- 
prise, engineers, building inspect- 
ors, testers and other such people 
asked for this specialty and what 
is more continued to wear it. As 
the manufacturer says: “These 
fobs cost me about the price of a 
single good tin sign. If a man 
of influence is willing to wear 
one 6f our fobs around for a 
year he is really carrying around 
a small sign of ours, and I figure 
that such service is worth more 
on the average than a sign nailed 
on a tree, though I believe in 
signs, too.” 
* * 

Perhaps many of us have oiten 
wondered whether those writers 
who are regarded as prolific real- 
ly write as easily as their work 
seems to imply. The advertising 
and publishing world knows what 
a great deal of writing the late 
Elbert Hubbard did. He seemed 
to have marked spontaneity. Re- 
cently, the Schoolmaster was dis- 
cussing Hubbard with an agency 
man who sat with the Fra of 
East Aurora in a conference hav- 
ing to do with the writing of 
some advertising copy. He says 
that Hubbard, so far from being 
the spontaneous, confident man 
one would expect from his writ- 
ings, seemed indefinite and guard- 
ed in his impressions, even em- 
barrassed. He probably devoted 
a great deal more time to his pro- 
ductions than his readers imag- 
ined. 

>. * e 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says, in his 
Reminiscences, that his co-work- 
ers have credited him with being 
a rapid writer. He declares that 
he is not—that he acquired the 
habit of looking into subjects 
thoroughly and thinking his con- 
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clusions out before attempting to 
write, and that this accounted for 
his supposed speed in composing. 

A story is told of Eugene Field 
being visited one day by one of 
his boyhood chums. Field invit- 
ed the friend up to the newspa- 
per rooms and was entertaining 
him with some details of how 
newspapers are produced when 
he stopped short and _ looked 
dreamily at the ceiling. After a 
moment or two Field beckoned 
across the room to a fellow re- 
porter: “Take this,” said he ab- 
ruptly, ignoring, for the time, his 
friend from the old-home town. 
He went on to dictate in finished 
form one of his rare poems. The 
boyhood friend was greatly im- 
pressed, and told, when he went 
back, how he saw the inspiration 
come to the famous writer and 
how quickly the finished job was 
produced. As a matter of fact, 
the poem was one that Field had 
been working on for several days, 
and the incident in the newspaper 
office had been carefully staged 
by him. 





Los Angeles Has New Agency 


An advertising agency has been formed 
in Los Angeles, Cal., under the name of 
the Palin Publicity Service, G. Herb 
Palin, president. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, F: J. Wadley, formerly 
service man for the W. P. Jeffries Print- 
ing Company, Los Angeles; secretary- 
treasurer, A. H. Wilkins, for the past 
five years advertising manager for the 


Janss Investment Company, of the same 


city. 








ANOTHER CONVERT TO 


FLAT RATES es. -. 
THRONE adn ce otanstass te per line 
COMRRNGE i isis cine ssia'a'ce 1%c per line 


Above is plate or matrix rate. Com- 
position 5c per inch net. 


BURLINGTON DAILY NEWS 
Leading Evening Paper of Vermont. 
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EXPORT counsex 


Specializing in the development of 
foreign agencies and oversea’s trade by 
direct correspondence. Catalogues re- 
vised, Circular matter prepared. Ex- 
port sales letters. 


CARL GREENE 
Room 908 .y, 30 Church St., New York 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies 
at 1-10 the cost. Great eaving in book- 


keeping, postage apd electros. Rate, 
35 cents. 





Actual average circulation 133,992 








HAMA 


By Glen Buck 


“The most worth-while business book.” 
“One of the most absorbing books I have 
read.” “Long been needed.” “Greatest 
of business documents.” “Reads like a 
story —vivid—brilliant.” “Entire busi- 
ness fraternity should be compelled to 
read.” A few of many enthusiastic 
comments, Send one dollar today to 
Munroe & Southworth, Publishers, 1322 
Wabash Avenue, ree (or your 
booksellers) for a first edition copy of 


“Trademark Power” 


UA 


USINESS 
Striking BOOKS 


free folders describing posi- 
tively helpful books about business, 
advertising, and printing will be sent 
you as soon as you've asked me to put 
your name on my mailing list. 
The magazine “Impressions” says: 
“The chief products of the right kind of 
business books are three in number— 





| 


Information Ideas 


Inspiration 

Each of these holds possibilities of 
great and permanent benefit.” You 
could get along without books—about 
as well as without P. I.! 
Write me and receive offers that 
you can’t know about otherwise. 

Tell, me also if you'd like a free 
sample copy of that unique business 
magazine “Impressions.” . i 
E.M.Dunbar,1610 Rowena St. Boston 
Ne RR IGEN 
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Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING FILMS 





Advertising plays and educational in- 
dustrial ag ats made and dis- 
tributed by the E S. Motion Picture 
Corp., 205 W. 40th 5° New York City. 








BACK NUMBERS 


BACK bare 





a yyy INK, and ALL N. yey 
Mof N.¥. 450—dth Ave. 








BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 








BOOKLETS AND CATALOGUES 


SAVE THE CANADIAN IMPORT 
DUTY of 15c a pound, plus 74% war 
tax, on advertising matter for use in 
Canada. Ask us how. The Review 
Company, Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. 











COLLECTIONS 





For Advertising Agencies, Publications, 
etc. RESULT$ everywhere: Send your 
slow accounts here for I 2 Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 








EMPLOYMENT BURZAUS 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 











HELP WANTED 


gE na eee ak: WANTED 

NG TRAD PER, EX- 
CEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
a WIRE. BOX 965, PRINTERS’ 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY for live 
wire outdoor advertising salesman to 
cover New Haven, Connecticut, and dis- 
tricts. Permanent territory. Only 
producers need apply. Future assured 
the right man. er references and 
record when applying to Post Office Box 
722, New Haven, Connecticut. 





High-class artist wanted. Must have 
creative ability, understand figure work 
and color, also engraving house experi- 
ence. Location, middle west city. 
Submit samples and state salary. Box 
967, care Printers’ Ink. 





AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


MAN WITH ABILITY TO OPEN 
AND MANAGE AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY IN RAPIDLY GROWING 
WESTERN ieee WHICH NOW 

HAS NO NCy. THE FIELD 
IS READY ATOR Soon ara DE- 
VELOPMENT, D MAN OF 
integrity, experience, and A elt ability 
can find a good opening and financial 
support. rite, in confidence, telling 
why you think you are the man for the 
place. Indicate the minimum that you 
would expect to take out of the busi- 
ness. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 








MAILING LISTS 





MAIL ORDER HOUSES, ATTEN- 
TION. 100,000 names in various 
states, one name in a family, for sale 
in any quantity at $2.00 per thousand. 
Box 966, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





, Bat Sale 8S MAN) WANT A 
MY QUARTER- 
PAGE om IN STHIS ISSUE. F. W. 
SCHUSTER, 110 N. THIRD ST., 
STREATOR, ILLINOIS. 





TRADE PAPER 
Advertising manager with editorial abil- 
ity wishes to make change, and invites 
publishers to examine his record. Box 
971, Printers’ Ink. 





GENERAL ALL-’-ROUND EXPERIENCED 
young man—six years with advertising 
agency—knowledge of printing, engrav- 
ing, 1 Seng, etc., wants position. 
Box 968, care Printers’ Ink. 





ABLE ASSISTANT in advertising 
dept., 10 years’ broad business training. 


Capable of handling copy, layouts, 
printing and plates. Correspondent and 
stenographer. 


Other accomplishments. 
Now with agency. Box 978, P. I. 
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ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
(27) with publishing and printing ex- 
perience, wishes to get a larger oppee’ 
tunity in Advertising and selling. Man- 
agement training in manufacturing busi- 


ness and on trade paper. Box 976, P. I. 





Young man, 26, capable and energetic, 
seeks position where his broad adver- 
tising and selling experience will prove 
of vastly greater value to his employer 
than the $30 weekly salary which he 
asks; trained correspondent, writes 
“get-there” copy. Box 970, P. I. 


"SPARE TIME FOR SALE 


Advertising writer, highly recommended 
—15 years’ experience covering all 
phases of advertising—offers his result- 
producing services for a _ reasonable 
remuneration. Address New Yorker, 
Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 








Broad gauge copy-writer and editor 
In present position 10 years, desires 
change. Extensively quoted as adver- 
tising counsel, business writer and pub- 
lic speaker, Would accept position as 
advertising or sales manager, trade- 
paper manager or manager copy service 
department. “Versatile,” Box 975, P. I. 





RELIABLE ASSISTANT 


Young man, college education, wants 
position as executive’s helper. Good 
training in sales promotion work. Ex- 
perienced sales correspondent large 
lithographic house and business manager 


art department; assistant manager 
weekly trade perer (advertising and 
circulation work). Box 977, P. I. 





Advertising Manager 


at present Assistant Advertising Mgr. 
of a ten million dollar house—compe- 
tent to fill advertising managership of 
a smaller concern. Experience em- 
braces men’s wear, automobile, and 
technical advertising; have written and 
prepared National magazine, newspaper, 
trade-paper, dealer and other forms of 
publicity. Age 24 and married. Moder- 
ate salary to start. Box 974, P. I. 


& I WANT A BETTER JOB a 
as advertising solicitor, Now 
with health publication, and 
want something similar with a 
future. Would consider repre- 
senting outside magazine in New 
York and the East. Good cor- 
respondent. Age 32, married, 
10 years’ advertising experience, 
intelligent worker, drawing ac- 

™ count. Box 969, Printers’ Ink. @ 








SPLENDID PERSONALITY 


PLUS successful experience in han- 
dling advertisin; Po ws selling proposi- 
tions of natio scope—these are the 
assets possessed by one of our clients 


r 


who is now ready for eastern big-city 


connection. Highest recommendations. 
Ask about No. 348. No charge to em- 
ployers. FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 


INC., First National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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CAN YOU USE ME? Have been 12 
months in good department store doing 
the whole hog—from writing copy to 
finished product. I. C. S. trained. 
Samples and references on request. In 
position, but after advancement. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 973, Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





“Selling with Newspaper Clippings,” free. 
Western Press Clip. Ex., Minpl’s, Minn. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
ings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 











$2.00 
“Straight” 


Now that the annual 
campaigns of the 


subscription agen- 
cies are starting, 
PRINTERS’ INK 


wishes to reiterate 
for the information 
of present and pros- 
pective subscribers, 
its frequent  state- 
ments that there are 
no rates other than 
our prices of $1.00 
for 6 months, $2.00 
per year and $5.00 
for 3 years. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Ave., New York 





























Printers’ INK, November 30, 1916 
Advertising Space Costs Less Per Unit Than Ten Years Ago 


Old Line. 
The President of the Company As Complaint Clerk...Henry A. 
Client’s Call? James J. Hill Wasn’t. 


Splendid Results. 
Large Motorcycle Manufacturer to Make Bicycles............ 
in December. 


What Shall Be the Licensor’s Share in the Advertising?...... 





Who Make Goods Under a License. 











ighteen Years. 








Matters of National Moment. 






Frank Leroy 





Advertising Message. 


















Advertising to Promote Better Feeling Toward Japan......... 


Tobey Furniture Company Puts Dormant Good Will to Work... 
Furniture Polish Campaign to Invade the East. 








Endless Litigation. 














Does Not Show Too Plainly. 









Editorials ....... 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom......:...........cceeee0es 
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When Advertising Is Better Protection Than Patent Rights..... 
feuregemtion of Rubens & Marble, Inc., Grows from $84 to $100,000 
in ‘ 


Business Papers Announce Plan for Industrial Protection...... 
New York Publishers Would Give Concerted Editorial Attention to 


Localized Copy Chief Feature of New Sloan ‘Liniment Campaign........ 


How Nosco Has Worked Out Family of Products Idea......... 
Sales Come Easier When Four Products Are Sold Instead of One. 


Japan Society Starts Campaign to Foster More Pleasant Relations. 


How Some Positive Reductions Were Made in the Cost of Printed Matter 
: Roy W. Johnson 
Some Advertisers Have Been Successful in Cutting Costs Where It 


Charles W. Hurd 
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Harley-Davidson Motor Company Begins Advertising Its New Product 
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Under the caption ‘‘American Jour, 
nalism and the Election,”’ the lead- 
ing editorial in the issue of “The 
itor and Publisher” of November 
18th, 1916, 
“What is the matter with American 
newspaper influence?” 
A reprint of this editorial has been 
sent to leading newspapers of the 
United States with this request: 
“We urgently request that you 
favor us, for early publication, with 
a brief statement of your own views 
as to the question discussed.” 
This advertisement is the response 
of The Chicago Tribune to that 
request. 
“The chief supporter of Judge 
Hughes in all the United States is 
The Chicago Tribune. Its influence 
and power in his b is of greater 
value for the Republican presiden- 
tial ticket than is all the Eastern 
press combined.” 
From a campaign speech made by 
Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, U. S 
Senator from Illinois (Dem.), on 
November 6th, 1916. 


| The Chicago Tribune 
and the Election 


Presidential Vote in 
The Chicago 


Tribune’s Territory 


Hughes’ 

Estimated 

Plurality 
City of Chicago 23,346 
Illinois . . 175,456 
Michigan. . 71,008 
Iowa . . . 63,167 
Wisconsin 26,000 
Indiana . 5,971 
Minnesota 396 


The Chicugo Tribune. 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
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